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Rocket” Firebox. 


LonpDoN, July 7, 1593, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In publishinz my article on the ‘* Rocket” at the Rain- 
hill trials, the Railroad Gazette engraved the illustra- 
tion as given in Nicholas Wood’s third edition, instead 
of that in the second edition, which I had before me as 
I wrote. I nowsend 
a tracing of the sec- 
ond edition picture 
It will be seen that 
the firebox is per- 
fectly rectangular; 
there is no trace of 
the usually given 
sloping top, nor of 
the excrescence at 
the end of the cyl- 
inder. D isevident 
ly nothing more nor 
less than a steam 


A ae 
pipe leading from 


the firebox into the 


»\s 
boiler. If this be the really accurate drawing of the en_ 
gine—and I cannot but believe that it is—the puzzle is 
to understand how all subsequent illustrations, Nicho- 
las Wood’s own included, went wrong and departed 
from it. W.-M. AcwortTuH. 
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Conductors’ Valve. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I was a good deal interested in reading the editoria) 
comment on the Lafayette accident in your issue of June 
2. One statement that I notice is that ‘* the handles of 
these valves not being properly connected to a cord run 
ning through the car, and the use of the conductor’s 
valve being of rare occurrence, both the baggageman 
and the conductor in their confusion failed to properly 
open the valves.” You are speaking of course of the 
conductor’s valve in the car. Further on you say that 
there is a tendency not to use safety appliances even 
when we have them. I think these statements very 
true in regard to the conductor's valve, and I am in 
clined to think that it is a fact that the introduction of 
the air signal or any automatic train signal practically 
does away with the useof the conductors’ valve, and 
therefore in times of emergency it will be found to be 
out of order, 

We do not use the air train signal because we con- 
sider that we have its equivalent in the conductor’s 
valve, but we use a small whistle in the cab instead of 
the signal bell, which is undoubtedly inefficient. This 
answers all purposes on trains stopping at many flag 
stations where it is important for the conductor to com- 
municate with the engineer. Our conductors are all 
thoroughly instructed in and familiar with the use of 
the conductor’s valve, and when it is necessary to stop 
trains to put off tramps or persons who may have 
wrong tickets or have got onthe wrong train, or should 
the engineman start from the station too soon, the con- 
ductor invariably uses the oonductor’s vaive to stop 
the train, and consequently knows just how to use it, 
and it is always kept in good order. 

Our engineers objected at first to having their trains 








occasionally stopped from the rear end, but they got 
over this idea, and they learned to understand that the 
conductor is the captain of the ship and controls the 
starting and stopping of the train whenever he thinks 
it is necessary to do so. 

I have always failed to see the advantage of an auto- 
matic train signal, in view of the introduction of the 
conductor's valve, and in thinking over the Lafayette 
accident Iam still of the opinion that anything that 
interferes with the use of the conductor's valve is liable 
to become a source of danger. I have not learned 
whether or not the train involved in this accident was 
fitted with the air train signal or not. as 








The Material for Car Couplers. 


CuicaGo, July 10, 1893. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In your issue of June 23, in commenting upon the re- 
cent M. C. B.’s coupler test, you state as your first con- 
clusion from the tests ‘‘ that malleable iron in its best 
form is vastly better than the average cast steel for 
coupler head.” 

In the first place, we would like to inquire why you 
should compare the best form of malleable iron with the 
average of steel. It seems that in view of the more re 
cent development of the steel casting business and the 
entrance to the test at the last moment of inexperienced 
steel manufacturers, and in view of the more settled 
condition of malleable iron manufacture, that it would 
be more reasonable to reverse the order and compare 
the best form of steel with the average of malleable 
iron, that is, the manufacturers of steel bave more weak 
ones to pull them down than the malleable iron manu- 
facturers, 

But accepting the unfair comparison, even then the 
statement is incorrect; for if the published reports at 
hand are correct an examination of them shows that the 
best form of malleable iron in the bar test stood on the 
oull 143,000, while the average of the steel was 191,000. 
Why then for tensile strength is the bestform of malle- 
able iron better than the average of steel? In this 
we overlook the fact that the poorest form of steel stood 
atest within 4,000 lbs. of the best form of malleable 
iron. 

Now comparing the bestform of malleable iron with 
the average of steel in the drop tests and we find that 
the best malleable iron bar stood an average of 8.5 blows, 
while the average of all the steel couplers both good 
and bad is 10.2blows. Why, then, is the best form of 
malleable iron better than the average of cast steel for 
buffing strength? If the published reports are correct, 
we believe this sufficient to prove the incorrectness of 
the statement quoted above. 

However, the manufacturers of steel should not be 
willing to accept any such unfair comparison. Compar- 
ing the average instead of the best form of malleable 
iron with the average of steel as should be done, it is 
seen from the report that in the drop tests the average 
of the steel bar was 100 per cent. more than the malle- 
able iron bar, and in the pulling test the average of the 
steel bar was 191,000 as against 122,000 in the malleable 
iron—an advantage in favor of the steel of over 50 per 
cent. 

Another fact should be noticed as well, and that is 
that the four bars standing the best tests were steel, and 
that out of the eight bars standing the poorest tests 
only two were of steel and six were of malleable iron, 
the latter including some of the best known of the 
malleable bars. 

If weare mistaken in our reasoning in the above, or 
if our figuring is incorrect, we should be glad to be ad- 
vised of it, otherwise we feel that this statement 
should be given the same publicity that the other has 
been given, as ithas worked an injustice against the 
manufacturers of steel couplers. STEEL COUPLER. 








The Work of the High-Pressure and Low-Pressure 
Cylinders, 


DELAWARE, O., June 30, 1893. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Iam studying the theory of compound locomotives, 
and so far have found in your paper the only intelligent 
exhibition of technical knowledge of same ; but in spite 
of the fact that I have read nearly all that has been pub- 
lished, I do not find any explanation showing why the 
low-pressure cylinder of a two cylinder compound does 
the greater part of the work, and I write to ask for fur- 
ther light on the subject. 

What I want to knowis this: If the low-pressure 
cylinder is twice the area of the high-pressure with the 
cut-off the same in both, then why should not the pres- 
sure in the low-pressure cylinder be just one-half that 
in the high, and the work performed be the same in 
both? It appears to me that this would result from one 
of the laws of the action of gases, which is that they 
exert a pressure inversely proportional to the space oc 
cupied. 

I understand that the tendency to do greater work in 
the low-pressure cylinder is remedied in European prac- 
tice by using a shorter cut-off in the low-pressure cyl- 
inder, but cannot understand how this can operate prac- 
tically, since all the steam exhausted from the high pres- 
sure must pass through the low pressure. If the point 
of cut-off in the low pressure is shorter than in the high 
pressure, then all the steam exhausted in the receiver 





will not be taken out of it by the low pressure. This 
would lead to an increase in the pressure in the receiver 
and a final stoppage of the engine by reason of the back 
pressure in the high-pressure cylinder, and because the 
low pressure would not take steam out of the receiver 
as fast as the high pressure would put steam in. Will 
you kindly enlighten me on this point ? B. S. 

[Our correspondent is led into an error that is com- 
mon in technical works on compound engines. He 
should discard ail considerations based on theoretical 
indicator cards and take two cards, one from the low 
pressure and one from the high-pressure cylinders of 
the locomotive engine. These can be found in the back 
volumes of the Railroad Gazette. By calculating the 
weight of steam at the different points of the stroke in 
both cylinders and the amount of steam used per 
stroke in both cylinders, and tabulating the result, he 
will find that the deductions based on theoretical indi- 
cator cards do not apply to compound engines, like a 
locomotive, where there is much compression and wire 
drawing. Leaving aside for the moment all vonsidera- 
tions of cylinder condensation, which, perhaps, havea 
minor bearing on the subject in hand, it will always 
be found that the amount of steam used by the low 
pressure cylinder is equal to that used by the high. 
Otherwise, the action would be just as our corre- 
spondent has said ; the pressure would rise in the re- 
ceiver or the receiver would be emptied, as the case 
may be. The fact is that when the engine starts the 
pressure does rise in the receiver until a maximum is 
reached. This maximum can only with great difficulty 
be determined beforehand. When the maximum is 
reached and the engine is working uniformly, then, as 
we have said, the weight of steam used by the low 
pressure cylinder is practically the same as that used by 
the high pressure. In determining the amount of steam 
used by each cylinder, the amount remaining in the cyl- 
inder at the time the valve opens to admit steam should 
be subtracted from the amount present in the cylinder 
just before exhaust. The difference is the amount used 
per stroke. An increase of pressure in the receiver 
cau-es an increase of back pressure in the high pres- 
sure cylinder and increases the amount of steam re- 
maining in the high pressure cylinder when the valve 
opens. In this way the amount to be subtracted is in- 
creased as the receiver pressure increases, and thus 
the amount used per stroke in the high pressure 
cylinder is decreased. As a result then, an increase 
of pressure in the receiver decreases the amount of 
steam used per stroke in the high pressure cylinder. 
Therefore, it follows that a shortening of the cut-off in 
the low pressure cplinder decreases the amount of 
steam used in that cylinder, increases the pressure in 
the receiver, increases the back pressure on the high 
pressure piston, and decreases the amount of steam 
used per stroke in the high pressure cylinder; or, in 
other words, a shortening of the cut-off in the low 
pressure cylinder decreases the amount of steam used 
in both cylinders per stroke, that is if the cut-off re- 
mains constant in the high pressure, whereas our 
correspondent has assumed that a shortening of the 
cut-off in the low pressure cylinder does nut decrease 
the steam admitted per stroke to the high pressure 
cylinder. An important fact to be remembered is that 
in compound locomotives the point of cut-off is nut as 
an important a factor in steam distribution as the wire 
drawing and compression. More particularly is this 
true of the low pressure cylinder. For further 
remarks on this subject our correspondent is referred 
to the Railroad Gazette, May 5, p. 355, and June 23, 
p. 462.—EbiToOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. ] 








The C., C,, Cc. & St. L. 6,000-Lb. Box Car. 





The standard 34-ft. box car of 60,000-lb. capacity, built 
by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, is 
probably one of the strongest cars now in use in freight 
service. The controlling idea in designing the car was 
to build adurable car, and at the same time make it as 
light as it can be and still meet the requirements of the 
service. 

The under-frame of this car, as will be noticed, is very 
strongly built. The longitudinal sills, which are of 
yellow pine and eight in number, there being two inter. 
mediate sills, are 5 x 8in. in size, let into the needle 
beam at the centre and mortised into the end sill with 
double tenons. The end sill, which is of white oak 
8 x 10 in section, is faced by a buffer block of white oak 
414 x 9, which is protected from the blows of the coupler 
by 2344 » 5 x jj angle iron. The truss rods are six in 
number, 1} in; in diameter, and are supported beneath 
the needle beam by the usual cast iron blocks. A simi- 
lar block carries the truss rod over the body bolster. The 
body bolster is of iron and 10 in. wide, the compression 
and tension members being respectively % and 1 in. in 
thickness, and the space between them filled with oak, 
The posts and braces are of oak mortised into the side 
sills and plates, and the framing furtper strengthened 
by %-in. vertical tie rods passing through plate and sill 
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and let into the side of each post. The carlines are of 
oak of ample size and reinforced by %-in. transverse tie 
rods. 

The American continuous drawbar is used, and the 
buffing strength of the under frame greatly increased by 
the use of a5 x 5 white oak timber running the whole 
length of the car between the draft timbers and securely 
bolted to the centre sill above by %-in. bolts, thus form- 
ing a continuous draft timber directly on the line of 
draft to take buffing strains and relieve the centre sills 
of much of the strain usually imposed upon them. 

The truck may be consiflered as of unusually good de- 
sign. The bolster is of the composite type, there being 
two 1-in. plates 9in. in depth. The connection between 
the bolster column and the truss plank is very strong, 
the bearing between them being longer than usual, and 
the two held in position by four %-in, bolts, It will be 
noticed that this casting serves also as brake hanger 
bracket, two horns projecting inward and upward to 
sch position as to afford a suitable bearing for the up_ 
per end of the brake hanger, which is of a common type, 
The axles and journal boxes are of the Master Car 
Builders’ type, and the boxes provided with pressed 
steel lids. The arch bars are somewhat heavier than 
usual and are securely connected by -in. column bolts 
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cured by two nuts and the column bolts having in addi- 
tion asplit key. 

The weight of these cars is about 33,500 lbs. This 
seems a somewhat excessive weight for a car of 60,000 
lbs. capacity, yet it is by no means certain that the de- 
crease in repairs which might naturally be expected 
and which the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Company have actually experienced, 
taken together with the increased earning power per 
year, will not counterbalance the loss of carrying a 
small additional an.ount of dead weight. The actual 
cost of repairs is not the only expense falling on a rail- 
road company through the necessity for repairs of its 
ears. It is no uncommon sight to see cars standing 
in repair yards for days at a time, and there, of course, 
at a time when the demand for cars far exceeds the 
available supply. It is probable, however, that the car 
we illustrate could be reduced in weight 1,000 or 1,500 
Ibs. without materially weakening it. The sills are 
larger than one would expect in a car supplied with 
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preserved and kept in the direction of the 
tensile stress. If this is not done, the metal is 
weakened. This was the fault of the old method of up- 
getting by a butting blow. It crushed the fibres back 
upon themselves, and this displaced ané destroyed their 
continuity and direction. Bridge members, bolts and 
truss rods were upset for purposes of economy by mak- 
ing a rod or barof uniform strength throughout. Where 
holes were drilled, threads cut or heads made, it was the 
practice to enlarge or upset them at that point, so that 
the finished member should have the same strength 
where drilled or threaded as at any other part. Numer- 
ous processes have been invented and patented by which 
this upsetting could be accomplished without destroy- 
ing the fibre. One process which seems to have accom- 
plished this in as practical and perfect a manner as can 
be desired is that of the Simonds Rolling Machine Co., 
of Fitchburg, Mass. 

It has been said that a candy maker should be a good 
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Standard Diamond Truck for 60,000-Lb. Car—C., C., C. & St. L. Railway. 


four intermediate sills. The posts, plates and braces 
might also be made*of lighter material, and it is proba- 
ble that the company before ordering more cars will 
endeavor to make reductions in weight without increas- 
ing liability to repairs. 








The Work of the Simonds Rolling Machine Co. 


It is a popular notion that to get a good thing one 
-must pay a good price, and if the price for a good thing 
is low it must, as a natural consequence, be a low grade 
article. While this may be true of produce and clothing, 
and while possibly a cheap coat does make a cheap man, 
purchasing agents have been better educated as regards 
manufactured products. The comparative value of things 
that are machine-made and those hand wrought, with 
the same material, depends upon the process and the 
care with which the manufacture is carried out. In the 
manufacture of fabrics and of things subject to wear, 
shocks and strains, the treatment of the materials and 
the manner of molding or shaping those materials 
are of the utmost importance. This is especially 
true of iron and_ steel. The fibre should’ be 





iron worker does from pig iron. Any one who has made 
molasses candy knows how by pulling or passing the 
candy between rolls it becomes stringy and grained, 
and this is precisely what occurs when iron is drawn or 
rolled. Ifa warm stick be drawn and rolled between 
the hands it does not destroy the fibre of the stick, al- 
though the shape of the fingers be imprinted upon it. 
This is the Simond process. It gives form and shape to 
balis and rivet heads, to worms and screws, by rolling 
the bars between two upright dies or forms, one of 
which travels up as the other travels down, the bar 
or rod of iron being held horizontal and transverse to 
the motion of the dies. The steel rod selected is of a diam- 
eter equal to the largest part of the foregoing, and all coi- 
lars, heads and shoulders are formed by reducing in- 
stead of upsetting the metal. This is the strong feature 
of the Simond process, the threads and shoulders being 
made by depressing and shaping the fibres so as to re- 
tain their tensile strength against shearing. This gives 
greater strength than by cutting threads in a lathe, be- 
cause when the fibres are cut off the resistance is that 


B41 


fibres are depressed and their continuity retained. This 
theory is amply borne out by comparative tests made of 
machine-cut track bolts and Simonds rolled track bolts. 

The degree of perfection with which the product 
leaves the rolls is surprising. The dies are so skillfully 
made and the machinery so carefully adjusted chat 
spheres rolled are so nearly perfect as to be beyond criti- 
cism by the eye or any ordinary means of testing. The 
forgings are so perfect in many instances as to be fit for 
use without machinery. This is true of brake pins, fish- 
plate bolts, chair screws, wrench screws (right and left 
hand), and many other forgings. In fact this process of 
rolling threatens to doaway entirely with screw cutting 
on small work, such as bolts, vise screws, taps, chair 
screws, track bolts, lag screws, etc. Wrench screws 
(right and left threads) are turned at one stroke of the 
machine, upan the same rod. The company exhibit 
chair screws one inch in diameter and 18 in. long rolled 
in the same manner, and balls as large as 7 in. in diam- 
eter. 

This company is the only one of its kind in existence, 
for the company’s process is covered by patents which 
keep others from embarking in the business. One hun- 
dred and twenty-tive persons are employed, which may 
seem asmallnumber, but when it is understood that 
nearly all the work is done by machinery, and that one 
machine will roll 35,000 little forgings in one day of 10 
hours, and that the mill is run 23 out of 24 hours, the 
output of such a plant is enormous. One plant can 
nearly supply the world with specialties of a few kinds. 
The company makes aspecialty of balls for ball bearings 
for cycles, water wheels, turntables, wheels for transmit- 
ting power by cables, derricks and cranes, pulley blocks 
and hooks, and it last year manufactured over 20,000,000 
balls. Brakepins, pedal pins and track bolts are other 
specialties. The company reports an output of nearly 
4 ,000 brakepins a year, and hundreds of thousands of 

ci pins and track bolts. The company makes 26 sizes 
of Srakepins, the sizes varying from % in. x 13 in. to 
24% in.x9in. The business has quadrupled within two 
years, and is running now day and night. 

The value of the products of the Simonds Co. is not 
due to the process alone; the material used is the best that 
can be selected. The bails and finer forgings are made 
from the best tool steel, a special brand, and they are 
tempered in a brine which is a mixture known only to 
the manufacturers. Every tool, pin and ball is tested 
to see that it is of the correct dimensions, and the 
screws are tested to see that they conform to the stand- 
ard die for which they were intended. The results are 
very satisfactory. Steel balls are made that do not vary 
by one ten-thousandth of aninch in diameter. But the 
tests go further. Fine work such as balls and projectiles, 
etc., are polished, steamed and examined by experts for 
flaws and soft spots. Pieces are occasionally selected 
and tested by breaking, crushing, or in actual service. 
One test was that of a six pound steel projectile, which 
was shot through four inches of steel armor and with 
scarcely any deformation of the projectile. Such a care- 
ful inspection of finished goods, made by the most sci- 

entific and improved process, of special material manu- 
factured for the purpose, has given to the Simonds Com- 
pany the reputation which it enjoys and the driving 
business which it is doing. 

The company publishes letters from 57 firms, using 
these balis, attesting their perfection, and is supplying 
brakepins and track bolts to 63 different railroad and 
car companies. 








Marjoribanks’s Patent Car Ventilating System. 





The illustrations shown herewith wili give the reader 
an excellent idea of a device for opening car windews, 
which has recently been brought to our notice by the 
inventor, Major Van Dusenberry Marjoribanks, delegate 
from Patagonia to the World's Fair, and now stopping 
at the Ferris Wheel. 

The main part of this machine is shown in fig. 1, 
about one-sixth life size. 

Re a LS aa 
Fig. 1. 

It consists of a short steel lever, or bar, to be carried 
by the brakeman as a policeman carries a club. There 
is no objection to his having a hole bored through one 
end, for the insertion of a suspending cord, provided 
he uses the bar “substantially as and for the purposes 


described.” The lever is used in connection with the in- 
geniously formed block illustrated in fig. 2, which 
ERLE 
Fig. 2. 


shows it one-eighth size. This block may be made of 
apple-tree wood or any suitable substance. In former 
times rejected sandwiches were used for this purpose. 
This apparatus is used as follows: The block, fig. 2, is 
placed on the window sill, either edgewise, endwise or 
sidewise, as may be necessary to bring the upper surface 
in the right position to form a fulcrum for the lever, fig. 
1. One end of the lever is then placed in position under 
the lifting bracket in the sash, and, the fulcrum block 
being properly adjusted, the brakeman, calling a pas- 
senger to aid him, presses downward on the long arm 
of the lever with all the force he can command, and the 
window, nine times out of ten, will yield. Two blocks 
are sometimes necessary, and two should be provided, 
the extra cost being moderate. If there is no thumb 
piece on the sash and no indentation large enough to 





only of a splitting shear, while by the roller process the 


admit the end of the bar, a stout screw may be driven 
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: - : = amiaame 
into the sash. The inventor calls this a system because | gineers, architects, builders and to everyone belonging , ¢ 
most railroad inventions are ‘“‘systems.” We will not | to departments of construction. The mechanical tests |strength and quality of timber from trees that have 
vouch for his good sense in this matter, but we do rec- | have been conducted by Prof. J. B. Johnson, of Wash- a bled for turpentine and those that have not been 
ommend the systematic use of the lever on some roads, | ington University, St. Louis, Mo., and the following ab- | bled (unbled trees). ; 

We understand that on the major’s own road the is a | stract is interesting as a general result of his observa-| A popular notion exists that the bleeding of trees 
division superintendent) these levers are not necessary | tions. He says: | renders the timber less valuable. Not only that the 
and that the invention was evolved since he came to| The long-leaf pine timber is specially fitted to be used | durability was lessened, but that its strength was de- 
this country. This is humiliating ; and we hope his | 2S beams, joists, posts, stringers in wooden bridges, and | stroyed by the process of bleeding. This belief seems to 
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Special attention is called to the comparison of the 





next visit will be in the winter, when sticking sashes do as flooring when quarter sawed. It is probably the have been effectually exploded, not only by the mechan- 
ical and chemical tests, but by a careful inquiry among 


not trouble anybody. 
: : the producers and consumers of Southern pine. Pro- 





World’s Fair Car of the Pennsylvania Lines. 


The illustrations, from photographs, give exterior and 
interior views of the World’s Fair exoursion car, con- 
structed by the Pennsylvania Lines, Southwest System, 
for temporary use. For the photographs and description 
we are indebted to Mr. S. P. Bush, Acting Superintend- 
ent of Motive Power. 

The car is practically astandard gondola car converted 
into a passenger coach by means of a superstructure, 
The side stakes used on the ordinary gondola are extend- 
ed to the proper height and support the side plate on 
which the carlines rest. A double board roof, provided 
with ventilators, is used, the under side of the roof and 
the carlines being finished to form the ceiling. The ends 
of the gondola are removed, and in their place corner and 
door posts are put in, forming the skeleton of a regular 
passenger coach end. Narrow panels are introduced 
on each side of the stakes which form the posts, and are 
arranged to receive the window sash in such a way that 
they can be raised to the reguiar height for passenger 
car windows. The sash is of quartered oak, and is 
standard for first class cars, being provided with plate 
glass £9 in. x 251 in. 

The platform and steps area modification of the stand; 
ard passenger car platform of the system, being mad 
somewhat longer in order to facilitate handling passéh- 
gers. They are provided with standard Janney couplerse 
‘ The cars are equipped with the latest Westinghouse 
quick-action air-brake and train air signal. The interior 
is painted in light tints, giving the carsa clean and cheer 
ful appearance. A basket rack of ample dimensions, ex- 
tending the whole length of the car on either side, affords 
a large and convenient recej)tacle for lunch baskets and 
parcels of all kinds, Thecars have a seating capacity for 
50 persons. The chairs are the Hale & Kilbourne pattern, 
with reversible backs and tilted cushions. The cushions 
and backs are composed of thin, flexible wooden slats 
mounted on canvas and are provided with standard 
seat springs, makivg an entirely comfortable seat. 

The cars are provided with a saloon, drinking-water 
tank, etc. All the special appliances introduced in 
regular passenger cars are brought into use, making 
these cars in every way as safe and comfortable as the 
regular passenger equipment. The cars are mounted on 
standard iron freight trucks which have been provided 
with regular passenger car springs. The general dimen- 
sions follow. 
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Part II. of Report on Timber Physics, published by 
the U.S. Department ofAgriculture, under the direction 
of B. E. Fernow, Chief of Forestry Division, nas been 
received. It is a record of the results of tests and inves- 
tigation of long-leaf pine (Pinus palustris). Consid- 
erable space has been given to the description of the tree 
and lumber and the author has sought to clear up the 


imber Tests. 








strongest timber in large sizes to be had in the United 
States. In small selected specimens, other species, as | 
oak_and hickory, may7exceed it in strength and tough- 




















World's Fair Car—Pennsyivania Lines, 


ness. Oak timber, when used in large sizes, is apt to 
be more or less cross-grained, knotty, and  season- 
checked, so that large oak beams and posts will average 
much lower in strength than the long-leaf pine, which 
is usually free from these defects. The butt cuts are apt 
to be wind-shaken, however, which may weaken any 
large beams comirg from the lower part of the tree. In 
this case the beam would fail by shearing or splitting 
along this fault with a much smaller load than it would 
carry without such defect. These wind shakes are 
readily seen by theinspector, and sticks containing them 
are easily excluded, if it is thought worth while to do so. 
For highway and railway wooden bridges and trestles, 
for the entire floor system of what is now termed ‘‘mill” 
or “‘slow-burning” construction, for masts of vessels, for 
ordinary floors, joists, rafters, roof-trusses, mill-frames, 
derricks and bearing piles; also for agricutural ma- 
chinery, wagons, carriages and especially for passenger 
and freight cars, in all their parts requiring strength and 
toughness, the long-leaf pine is peculiarly fitted. Its 
strength, as compared to that of short-leaf yellow pine 
and white pine is probably very nearly in direct propor- 
tion to their relative weight, so that pound for poundall 
the pines are probably of about equal strength. The long- 
leaf pine is, however, so much heavier than these other 
varieties that its strength for given sizes is much greater. 

A great many tests have now been made on short-leaf 
and on loblolly pine, both of whick may be classed with 
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World's Fair Car—Pennsylvania Lines. 


confusion of names which are indiscriminately applied 
to the great variety of Southern pines. 

In the field, at the mill and in the market different 
names are applied to the same species and every locality 
seems to have a different name for the lumber from the 
same trees. Asthe lumber fromthe tree which is the 
subject of these tests is the most desirable of the sev- 
eral varieties of pine, it seems that the only safe way to 
specify it in acontract is to use its technical name 
‘Pinus Palustris,” and to subject the lumber furnished, 
to the same examinations and tests that were resorted 
to by the Agricultural Department, and which are de- 
scribed in the report. 

The report of tests to determine the breaking strength 
in the several directions will be of much interest to en- 








long-leaf as ‘‘ Southern yellow pine,” and from these 
tests it appears that both these species are inferior to 
the long-leaf in strength in about the ratio of_their | 
specific gravities. In other words, long-leaf pine (Pinus 
palustris) is about one-third stronger and heavier than 
any other varieties of Southern yellow pine lumber 
found in the markets. It is altogether likely that a con- 
siderable proportion of the tests heretofore made on 
‘* Southern yellow pine have been made on one or both 
of these weaker varieties. 

It is interesting to know that the average weight per 
cubic foot of long-leaf pine is 48 lbs. and its specific 
gravity .60 to .70, while the other varieties of Southern 
pine average from 47 lbs. to 34 lbs. per cu. ft., and havea 
specific gravity from 60 per cent. to 43 per cent. This is 
one means of identification for this variety of pine, 
though if low specific gravity it would not be conclusive. 





fessor Johnson concludes his report by saying: ‘* These 
results prove conclusively that, to say the least, the 
extracting of the turpentine from long-leaf yellow pine 
trees does not in any material sense injure them, so far 
as strength qualities are concerned.” Mr. Roth, after a 
special journey to the principal pine districts of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and the Carolinas, and a thorough in- 
vestigation, says that 


It is also plain that the opinions regarding differ- 
énce in quality or the influence of bleeding on the timber 
or lumber are too contradictory to be convincing, and 
also that the harm which follows the practice of bleed- 
ing lies not in the injury to lumber, but consists in— 

1. Bleeding of trees too smal! for the sawmill. 

2. Bleeding of tracts of timber not ready for the miller 
at the time of abandonment. 

Careful examination in the laboratory and in the field 
did not confirm any of the opinions with regard to the 
effects of bleeding. Some of the most resinous logs 
were from orchards in South Carolina; some of the 
**driest” from unbled forests in Alabama. The ordin- 
ary ‘‘fat streak” is asmall wound made and healed over 
at a time when the place is still at the periphery or out- 
side of the tree ; therefore, it is sometimes made more 
than a hundred years before the bleeding occurred. The 
long reaches of “‘light wood” are met in unbled timber. 
Weight and color are more dependent on the proportion 
of spring and summer wood than on the amount of resin 
(except in lightwood) and can, therefore, not serve as 
distinctions. 

Mr. Gomberg, after chemical examinations of hled and 
unbled trees, draws the following conclusions : 


]. Trees that have been tapped can still contain very 
much turpentine in the heartwood. 

2. Trees that have been abandoned for only one year be- 
fore feliing can contain fully as much _ turpentine in the 
heartwood as trees-that have been abandoned for five 


ig that have not been tapped at all do not neces- 
sarily contain more turpentine in the heartwood than 
trees that have been tapped. 

The value of such investigations can not be over-esti- 
mated. They enable the engineer, architect or builder 
to specify what lumber shall be employed, and to do it 
intelligently. They correct beliefs among lumbermen, 
dealers and builders that are unfounded and prejudicial 
to the interests of all, and they teach better how to care 
for and protect great industries, and to operate them 
economically. 

It is hoped that Congress will appreciate the value of 
such reports not only to the construction interests of 
the country, but for economical reasons as well. 

Popular beliefs that are erroneous lead to practices in 
the care or neglect of large timber tracts that may re- 
sult in the ultimate destruction of our forests and sacri- 
fice millions of acres of timber. One has but to read 
their report to learn the wholesale destruction of for- 
ests of most valuable timber, as it has been carried on 
for many years. Tbe author mentions one tract in 
North Carolina of 6,500,000 acres that has to a great ex 
tent been despoiled of its timber wealth by the tapping 
of the trees for turpentine. 

The report will be of great interest to all that own, 
handle or have any use for Southern pire lumber. The 
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construction of the work deserves the earnest support 
of every man who has at heart the protection, preserva- 
tion and economic development of the great industrial 
resources of the country, and he should lend his vote and 
voice to urge his congressmen to make liberal appropria- 
tions for the investigation of such economical questions, 
and the general diffusion of knowledge with regard to 
them. 








The Newburgh Accident. 


On Thursday of last week a disastrous passenger 
train accident happened on the West Shore Railroad 
near Newburgh, N. Y. The particulars which follow are 
believed to be entirely correct. So far as we can judge, 
the accident belongs to that class which can never be 
prevented by safety appliances, or indeed with certainty 
by any administrative rules or system; wherever the 
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Sketch of Tracks at the Place of the Newburgh Accident. 
Nore.—Centre lines only ave shown. North is toward right 
hand side of sketch. 
human agent enteis such an accident may happen 
Greater or less freedom from accidents of this class 
must depend only upon the intelligence and sense of 
responsibility of the employés. 

Train No. 1(Day.Express), leaving New York at 10 
a.m., was derailed by switch wrong at A about 12 
o’clock noon. This train was due at Newburgh at 12:04 
p. m. and was on time. South of the station, south of 
Newburgh tunnel, is the freight yard of the West Shore, 
connected with the north-bound main track by a facing 
point switch (A), which is interlocked with a distant 
semaphore 1,500 ft. south of the switch. South of this 
switch isa right hand, or trailing, cross-over from the 
south bound to the north-bound main track. 

Material had been sent to Newburgh to renew the 
switch leading into the freight yard and this new switch 
had been put in that day, before the arrival of train No. 
1. In doing this work the track foreman disconnected 
the interlocking of the semaphore signal from the 
switch, and it was not connected. up when train No. 1 
arrived. This switch was last used by an extra local 
freight train, going south, at 11:45 a. m, This train 
crossed over from the south-bound to the north-bound 
track and backed into the freight yard to do its work as 
usual. 

The semaphore signal,when train No. 1 passed it, indi- 
cated aclear track. The fact of the semaphore signal 
being disconnected made it possible for the switch to be 
set toallowatrain to enter the yard with the signal 
showing clear track,and in this case the switch was so set. 

The first marks showing derailment are at B B, 100 
ft. north of the switch leading into the yard. At C the 
switch was broken and the track torn up. The whole 








the track until it collided with the engine of the loeal 
freight train. There is no question whatever but that 
the switch was set for train No. 1 to go into the yard, 








An Air-Brake Pressure Regulator. 


The Air-Brake Pressure Regulator Company, of Chi- 
cago, has lately brought out a device designed to propor- 
tion tbe braking pressure to the load, thus making 
available for braking purposes a large proportion of the 
weight of the freight carried, as well as the weight of 
the car itself, without danger of skidding the wheels, 

It has been the aim in designing this device to make 
no change either in the cars or trucks as now commonly 
used, in the general design and proportioning of the 
brake rigging, or in the present automatic air-brake de- 
vices : also to make the apparatus as simple as possible 
and the braking device of each truck of the 
car independent of those of the other truck, 

The engraving shows a plan and elevation 

of the under-frame of a freight car to which 
this apparatus has been applied in connec 
tion with a standard system of brake rig” 
ging. The cut also 
shows, the proportions 
of the different levers 
and the forces exerted 
in various points with 
agiven pressure in the 
braking cylinder. 
. Tke apparatus con- 
sists of two distinct devices, the first of which 
accomplishes an increase in the braking pressure 
without an increase in the train line pressure or 
the piston travel. This increase is made by increas- 
ing the leverage of the cylinder lever and introducing 
between the push rod A and cylinder lever G the com- 
bination of levers shown. It will be readily seen that 
with the combination the first part of the stroke of the 
piston gives a very rapid motion to the cylinder lever, 
but that after the joint between links D and {fF drops 
into the socket on the corner of the triangular lever, the 
motion of the cylinder lever is greatly reduced and the 
leverage correspondingly increased. 

The second device is designed to prevent the skidding 
of wheels, and it consists of a system of levers so ar- 
ranged that an application of the brakes tends to raise 
the ends of the car, and so proportioned that the end of 
the car does rise when the braking pressure amounts to 
about 70 per cent. of the weight of car and load. Any 
further increase in brake piston travel will only raise 
the car, and any increase or decrease in load will cor- 
respondingly increase or decrease the braking pressure. 
The arrangement of levers is such that even with a load 
unequally distributed in the car, the braking pressures 
at each end will be proportioned to the load above. 
This is accomplished by relieving the brakeshoe pressure 
by the introduction between the truck and car body of 
the lifting lever V and bent lever U, to which latter the 
brake levers are connected and through the movement 
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the opposite end of the equalizing lever a short link 
connects it with the end of the inner brake lever, and 
from there on the connections are as commonly used, 
The equalizing lever is fulerumed on the lower end of 
the bent lever U. The upper end of the bent lever bears 
on the top of the lifting lever V, the opposite end of 
which is fixed between the centre sills, The fulcrums 
of this lever is the topof the kingbolt, which is pro- 
vided with a heavy collar bearing upon the lower centre 
plate. 

It will be observed that though a number of pieces 
have been added to the braking equipment in this 
apparatus, there are several standard parts which have 
been dispensed with, among which are the elevating 
lever with its rod and brackets. 

This company has in the Transportation Building at 
the World’s Fair two cars equipped with its devices. 
These are a Wisconsin Central freight car of 40,000 
lbs. capacity and weighing 28,000 lbs., and a freight 
car of 40,000 lbs. capacity, built by the Harvey Steel 
Car & Repair Works, weighing 28,700 Ibs. 

Upon a test table near by are eight gauges, divided 
into sets of four each, one set being conneted to each 
car. Two gauges in each set are connected to water 
dynamometers, of which there is one at each truck so 
placed and proportioned that the braking pressure ap- 
plied to the truck wheels is indicated by the gauge, The 
third gauge is connected with the braking cylinder, 
showing the pressure applied there, and fourth gauge to 
the reservoir, thus indicating the train line pressure. 
A Westinghouse engineer's valve furnishes the means 
of applying brakes. 

A test made on the Wisconsin Central car last week 
gave the following results. The car at this time was 
loaded with four small trucks filled with scrap iron, 
each truck with its load weighing 214 tons, or 10 tons in 
all, the loads being so arranged that they could be 
moved from one end to another of the car at will. 
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Other tests gave similar results. 








Note: Strains under light car are inclosed in the rect 


train, engine, tender, one baggage car, one smoking car, 
two coaches and one sleeping car were off the track in 
the yard entirely clear of the main track. At the point 
E E, 550 ft. from the main track switch the engine of 
train No. 1 collided with the engine of the loca] freight 
train and was there turned over on its side. The coaches 
in train No. 1 were violently thrown against the freight 
cars standing on one of the switches on the extreme 
west side of the yard at.D D, and the whole west side 
of one of.the coaches was taken out, killing instantly, 
or so seriously injuring five passengers that they died 
before they could be taken to the hospital, and injuring 
23 others ; two of the injured have since died. 

There is no evidence to show that the engine was off 
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AIR-BRAKE PRESSURE REGULATOR. 
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of which, by the lifting of the car, the braking pressure 
is prevented from increasing above a predetermined 
maximum. 

It will be seen that the air-brake reservoir and cy]- 
inder remain in their usual position and that between 
them and the cylinder lever are interposed the triangu- 
lar lever and links to which previous reference bas been 
made; also, that in order to make the braking pressure 
on the two ends of the car independent, the cylinder 
lever G is pivoted at K! and the lever rods Z and Z1 
connected to it at equal distances each side of the ful- 
crum. These rods are shortened, and, instead of running 
to the farther brake lever, they are connected to an 
equalizing lever situated betwen the brake levers. From 


load in the ovals. 


The Inter-Continental Railroad Surveys. 





The Executive Committee of the Inter-Continental 
Railway Commission has issued a preliminary report 
for the information of the several governments inter- 
ested in the work. The report is intended simply to ex 
hibit in a general way the progress of the survey and the 
operations of the several parties are shown separately. 

When the Commission adjourned in April, 1891, an 
Executive Committee of five members was appointed, 
consisting of Mr. A. J. Cassatt, President of the Com- 
mission; Mr. C. F. Parraga, of Colombia; Mr. L. L. 





Buck, of Ecuador and Peru; Mr. Luis J. Blanco, of Ven- 
ezuela, and Mr. John Stewart, of Paraguay, This Ex 
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ecutive Committee was expected to remain in the 
United States and had full powers for conducting the 
business of the Commission. Lieut. R. M. G. Brown, 
United States Navy, was appointed executive and dis- 
bursing officer, and Capt. E. V. Steever, United States 
Army, Secretary of the Commission, as well as Engineer. 
These latter gentlemen have maintained an office in 
Washington, and with one clerk have contrived to trans- 
act all of the business of the Commission. 

The first corps went out under the command of Lieut- 

M. M. Macomb, Fourth Artillery, United States 
Army. He was assisted by five lieutenants of the 
United States Army, a civil engineer and an army sur- 
geon. This corps operated in Guatemala. ‘Their actual 
surveys began at Santa Lucia, a branch line between 
Escuintla and that point, having already been surveyed 
by the Guatemala Central Railroad Company. A care- 
ful instrumental line was surveyed from Escuintla to 
Ayutlaon the Mexican boundary, going by way of Santa 
Lucia, Patulul and Relathulen. This line was run by 
stadia with barometric altitudes. The country was also 
covered with a system of triangles, and latitude observa- 
tions were taken at many points. Mr. Macomb reports 
three practical lines across Guatemala: First, a light 
grade, easily built line, from 250 to 600 ft. above the sea; 
second, a line from 800 to 2,000 ft. above the sea running 
along the coffee belt; and the third a line in the high- 
lands in the vicinity of the large cities. Preference is 
given to the one skirting the mountains, passing 
through the coffee belt as promising the most traffic. 

After completing the survey of Guatemala, that of 
San Salvador was begun, the frontier being crossed 
August, 1892, and at last accounts the corps was at San 
Salvador, and hoped to connect with Mr. Shunk’s line 
at the mouth of the Savegré River in Costa Rica. 

Mr. Macomb, under date of Aug. 11, reported on the 
condition of railroad construction in Salvador. At that 
time the government line from Acajucla had been ex- 
tended to a point five or six miles west of Santa Tecla. 
Beyond that toSan Salvador the grade had been com 
pleted, and was operated as a tramway with mules. 
The government was at work to complete the railroad 
to San Salvador, and that was considered certain. The 
line projected by Mr. Scherzer, starting from this line at 
a point west of Santa Ceiva and bringing the line north- 
west to Santa Anna, was regarded as sure to be con- 
structed. There was a line projected by a French com- 
pany which had made reconnaissances only. Mr. Ma. 
comb estimated that it would take until the end of 
June, 1893, to connect with Mr. Shunk’s starting point. 
To expedite the work Mr. Macomb was instructed to 
discontinue his triangulation and confine his work to 
that of a preliminary railroad survey, and Mr. Kennan, 
Lieutenant Sixth Infantry, U.S. A., was sent to Costa 
Rica to find Mr. Shunk’s starting point and work 
northward with transit and stadia to meet the main 
party working south. It was estimated that the parties 
would meet about the first of May. 

Corps No. 2 is under the command of Mr. W. F. 
Shunk, with four engineers, a rodman and a surgeon 
from the United States Navy. This party was assigned 
to survey the country from Quito, Ecuador, north 
through Colombia toward the isthmus of Panama. The 
initial stake was set in the southeastern suburb at 
Quito, June 3, 1891, aed a daily average progress of 21¢ 
miles was madeto Ibarra, which was reached July 12, 
The region is entirely volcanic and very rugged. The 
estimated cost for the first 100 kilometres was at the 
rate of $32,000 a mile with no grades exceeding 3!¢ per 
cent. From Ibarra the line was carried over difficult 
ground and the corps was divided into two sections, the 
second one under Mr. Burgess running a line up side 
valleys. A line was secured with maximum grades of 
31g per cent. to Pasto, 216 miles from Quito. This 
line overcomes what is considered the most difficult 
of the summits, But to get northward from Pasto 
was ae very difficult problem, involving cross- 
ing deep valleys divided by a high ridge, Mr. 
Shunk’s description of the country is very picturesque. 
He obtained a line which, although very crooked, will 
cost no more than the average previously given, and 
the maximum grades will be less than 314 per cent. 
Cali was reached Jan. 18, 1892. The total distance from 
Quito, about 490 miles, for a considerable part of which 
two lines were run, was covered at an average rate of 
about 70 miles a month, which is considered good pro- 
gress as it was through some of the boldest mountain 
regions of South America. Mr. Shunk considers that 
from Quito to Popayan the line can be built for $32,000 a 
mile, including grading, masonry and bridges, and he 
does not think that there is traffic in sight to warrant a 
larger outlay, or perhaps even so large a one. From 
Popayan to Cali there are three possible lines which are 
without serious obstacle to cheap construction. The 
survey reached Cartago in February, 1892. Here the 
party was divided, Mr. O’Connell continuing the line 
nothward, while Mr. Shunk set out to explore the 
Quindi6 Pass for a route into the Magdalena Valley. 

Mr. Shunk’s surveys bring the route north to Medellin 
and other surveys give information of the country as 
far as Cartagena on the Caribbean Sea. An approximate 
estimate for the line between these points gives the 
cost at $22,500 a mile. Mr. Shunk’s party was then 
transferred to San José in Costa Rica with orders to 
begin a line in that neighborhood and work southward 
toward Panama so as to reach the isthmus in February 





and make connection with the southwestern terminus 
at his line in Colombia at Cafias Gordas. 

Corps No. 3, under Mr. J. Imbrie Miller, Engineer in 
Charge, included, besides him, five engineers and a 
United States Navy surgeon. To this party was assigned 
the duty of surveying the line from Quité southward 
through Ecuador and Peru to Cuzco. In five months 
the corps made 507 miles of instrumental surveys, using 
the stadia for distances. Mr. Miller was obliged to re- 
turn to the United States on account of sickness. His 
estimates for 272 miles amount to $45,597 a mile without 
rolling stock. After his departure Mr. Kelly took charge 
of the corps and continued the survey toCuzco, The 
party encountered great difficulties, not only from sick- 
ness but from the rugged and heavily timbered country 
through which the line passes. The line covered by this 
corps aggregated 1,436 miles of main line and, including 
spurs, 1,699 miles. Throughout the entire distance stadia 
and level lines were run, the barometer being used to 
check up. The time consumed was one year and 10 days. 
The estimated cost per mile runs from $20,000 up to $35,- 
000, and the total cost of the line covered by the 3d Corps 
is estimated at $58,694,300. 








Some Improvements in Shop Tools. 





Within the last year the Newark Machine Tool Works, 
Newark, N. J., have developed two devices which will 
be found very useful in the machine shop. The first 
(fig. 1) is a new design of vise clamp for holding finely 
finished or delicate work. The cut shows the arrange- 











ment. Two pieces of steel or malleable iron are lined 
























cately and accurately than by the usual wedges, and 
an important advantage of the jack is that any point 
ef the work can be Jowered as accurately and as deli} 
cately as it can be raised. This would seem to be of 
great, importance in the setting of large pieces. They 
will be found a great time saver in the machine shop. 
What particularly recommends these devices to shop 
foremen is their cheapness. The cost of the vise jaws is 
from 90 cents for the 3-in. to $1.40 for the 6-in. ; and the 
jacks are furnished at prices from $10 to $15 per dozen 
for sizes 23{ to 5 in. in height (when screwed down to 
their lowest working point). Such an amount could be 
saved in time in the setting up of a few pieces of work. 








A Railroad to Uganda. 





Several of the London journals recently received give 
more or less complete abstracts of a report made by 
officers of Royal Engineers on a project for a railroad 
from Mombasa fo the Victoria Lake. The survey was 
made under Captain MacDonald, R. E., Captain Pringle, 
R. E., being associated with him. The various members 
of the party had had considerable experience on Indian 
railroads, and their studies and conclusions are largely 
influenced by American practice in economical railroad 
building. The line recommended is 657 miles long, and 
the cost is estimated at £3,409 per mile, or a total of 
£2,240,000. This line is somewhat longer than the line 
suggested by Sir John Fowler and other authorities, 
owing principally to geographical errors in the position 
of the eastern shore of the Victoria Lake. 

The line is mostly on the caravan routes, and it is pro- 
posed to construct tributary cart roads in the few 
districts that are peopled. It starts from the island of 
Mombasa and crosses to the main line over a narrow 
arm of the sea, which is dry at low tide. The course is 
northwesterly, finally reaching the lake on its north 
shore by the Nzoia River. The greatest altitude is on 
what is called the Mau Escarpment, and is 8,700 ft. 
above sea level. The descent to the lake, the altitude 
of which is given as 3,800 ft., is made in about 150 miles, 
the limiting grades in that part of the line being 80 ft. 
to the mile, with curves of a minimum radius of 573 ft., 


grades and curves being compensated. On the easterly 

















with vulcanized fibre, this substance having been found 
to be very well suited for the purpose. The clamps are 
connected by two pieces of spring steel. When the vise 
is relaxed the clamps follow the motion of the jaws 
They are always ready for use, they cannot fall out of 
the vise and the jaws are easily renewed. For holding 
tubes and short pieces of pipe the clamps are made with 
thick pieces of tibre with a horizontal groove, a little 
larger than the pipe. The most delicate tubes can 
be held in this way without marring the finish or 
spoiling the shape. 

The other device is a little screw jack of special con- 
struction for leveling or setting work on planers, bor- 
ing machines or any machine tool. It was designed to 
do away with wedges and packing pieces. It is the cus 
tom to use paper, tin, card-board, wedges and a great 
variety of blocks for setting work; and the selection of 
the packing takes much time and patience. Inaccurate 
work often results from the yielding of the packing. 

The illustration, fig. 2, shows three sizes of these jacks. 
The base is carefully faced, the screw is of steel, with a 
fine square thread, and the top is turned to a ball joint, 
and carries a cap of malleable iron, riveted around the 
joint. The screw is turned by a rod inserted in the hole 
in the neck of the screw. 

Fig. 3 shows a Y-shaped casting set up on these jacks 
on a planer bed. If this casting were set on parallel 
blocks of the usual type it would be necessary to place 
packing of various thicknesses between the blocks and 
the casting to make up for the irregularities of the cast- 
ing, and then the castings might be sprung by the 
straps if the packing had not been done with great care 
On the other hand, when jacks are used the piece is set 
upon four jacks; the other jacks are then placed under 
the work and run out until they bear against the cast- 
ing. The straps can then be tightened without fear of 
springing the work. The cut shows also the use of the 
larger jacks as blocks under the flat end of the straps. 
In many shops it is usual to cut blocks of wood for this 
purpose. These are very unsatisfactory for the purpose, 
as they give under pressure, have to be renewed, and 
sacrifice time in cutting them to proper length. 

With jacks work can be adjusted much more deli- 





slope of the Mau Escarpment, the steepest grades, 
which are concentrated in three short lengths, are 132 ft. 
to the mile. The gauge proposed is 3 ft. 6 in., and 
the proposed width of roadbed is 12 ft.6in. There are 
seven large rivers to cross, some of which have sudden 
and heavy floods, as for instance the Tsavo River, which 
is reached 124 miles from the coast and has a depth of 
22 ft. and a width of 150 ft. The Eldoma River, 476 
miles from the coast, has a gorge 200 ft. deep and said to 
be “ of great width.” The studies contemplate crossing 
this with a bridge of 60 ft., plate girders on iron 
towers. Building stone and sand for masonry are not 
found on most of the lines, and it is proposed that for 
the larger bridges trusses of 100-ft. span should be used, 
and for the smaller ones plate girders ranging from 19ft. to 
60 ft., carried on iron towers. It is proposed also to use 
steel crossties (although the initial cost is estimated as 
from £30 to £40 a mile greater than for wooden ties), for 
the reason that the natives might steal the wooden ties or 
the white ants destroy them. The ties are to weigh 
70 lbs. each and be spaced 32 in. apart on centres, and 
the rail is to weigh 50 Ibs. to the yard. 

The average speed is put at 12 milesan hour, including 
stops, and it is proposed to use engines like those now 
proposed for the Rajputana line, weighing about 28 
tons, in working order, without the tender. It is sug- 
gested that either English coal or wood may be used for 
fuel, and it is estimated that the coal would cost 10d. 
per train-mile, or wood 4d. Abundant wood would be 
had for fuel for some years to come. The cars recom- 
mended are of the Indian pattern, 18 ft. long, with 9 ft, 
10 in. wheel base, and the freight cars are to be covered 
and of 10 tons capacity, all cars to have four wheels. 

Furthermore, it is proposed to put .a steamer on the 
Victoria Lake of 200 tons, with engines of 140 H. P., 
capable of a speed of 8to10 knots. This steamer would 
be an essential part of the scheme, as it would bring to 
the railroad terminus the traffic the most valuable 
country that could possibly be reached by the line. 

The stations at the outset are to be at an average dis- 
tance of 30 miles apart. It is thought that Indian work- 
men would be most available. An elaborate project for 
the survey and construction is laid out. The estimates 
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per mile are given in pounds sterling in the little table | haust port is open; the weight of the bell forces the pis- 
below : ton to the bottom of the cylinder, the steam port is 
Reconnaissance........ Beare kav ascend coelaudacdwaaiaeedet: sats £30 | opened and the movement is repeated. 
> aa ei aes ania aie ak dis ‘++ 601 ‘There are certain features common to the three bell 
Grading 678 | ringers that seem to be essential to good service. One 
Lo nay 296 | is that there be a loose connection between the piston 
allast........ 37 | and the bell crank so that the bell’s motion shall not be 
Stations and buildings... IU IINIILIIOTLL "25 | limited to the exact movement of the piston. This is 
WME 2, a race ra ded se aka oqddssinwce cance saakcadeds Aadsaaere 10| quite necessary to save the bell and cylinder from 
Holling stock. 0200000000 TIIILUIIIIIII: gop| Shocks that would result from the inertia of the bell 
EQUA cc iceedctcctntind sec cndete ced cccnunderaatadtann aces 461 | due to the upward stroke of the piston. In the White 
WO 2: 45 as Staaten ead woneinuainia aioe £3,409 | Patent this is accomplished by having an oscillating cyl- 


inder with a slotted connecting rod, the bell crank 
being free to work in this slot, and the oscillation of the 
cylinder allowing the piston to work sidewise. See fig. 3. 
This avoids the necessity of having a joint in the driv- 
ing rod and insures the piston always working in a di- 
rect line against the crank. In the Gollmar this is ac- 
complisked by making a loose collar at the end of the 
piston rod where it is joined tothe bell crank. This is 
shown in fig. 1, the crank box (6) being free to slide on 
the rod (7). In the Cooke they seem to have depended 
upon the adjustment of the piston rod by a sleeve nut, 
andthe cylinder, which is long enough to give the 
requisite freedom tothe piston. The two other pat- 
terns also have means of adjusting the length of piston 
rod. In all three the valveis actuated directly by the 
stroke of the piston by astem fastened to the piston, 
18, fig. 1, f, fig. 2 and F, fig. 3. The works are inside the 
cylinder, secure from smoke and dirt. The piston and 
valve connection are shown in illustrations, and its ar- 
rangement is so simple as to require no explanation. 

The makers of the Gollmar ringer make numerous 
claims that the other manufacturers fail to mention. 
There is claimed for the Gollmar ringer an adjustable 
valve stem, by which the cut-off may be adjusted and 
the expansive power of air or steam utilized. Other 
manufacturers claim that this adjustment is not 
necessary, and is a source of annoyance: that the valve 
should be adjusted permanently by the manufacturer at 
the most economical point and not be left for enginemen 
to tamper with. The Gollmar valve is said to be 
adjusted so as to close the exhaust port and cushion the 
stroke on the pressure remaining. This is a matter of 
adjustment of the valve which can be accomplished in 
the other patterns, but that they do so is not stated.4 
The Gollmar also have made good points in adopting the 
standard airbrake packing rings, which are carried in 
stock by all railroads, and by adopting an automatic de- 
vice for starting the ringer whenever the whistle is 
sounded. 

There does not seem to be enough difference in the 
general design of the three kinds to recommend any one 
as decidedly superior to the others—at least, not from 
the inspection of the cuts and the descriptions issued by 
the companies. The superiority of one over the other 
seems more a matter of workmanship, materials and 
adjustment. Practical service should be the best proof, 
and as al] present to the public excellent letters of refer- 
ence it must be a matter of experience for each road. 
Some roads which are using two kinds of bell ringers 
decline to pronounce in favor of one more than the 
Bell ringers are said to be cheaper in the long 
run than bell cords and to last as long 
as the engine to which they are at- 
tached. The three illustrations leave 
little need of explanation to readers 
who are familiar with the working 
of the ordinary steam pump. They 
show the relative size and arrange. 
ment of parts and the difference in 
design. 


It is conceded that the line would not be self-support- 
ing at the outset, but it is held that there is no question 
of the immeese value to come from the development of 
the British territory between the coast and the lakes, 
and around Lake Victoria Nyanza. The costof working 
is based on six trains a week at 78d. per train-mile; but 
the line would have a capacity for four trains a day, run- 
ning daylight cnly; or from six to eight trains running 
day and night. The estimated traffic is 6,400,000 
passenger-miles, three times the number now traveling 
by caravan, and 5,200,000 tons of freight, three-quarters 
of this being toward the coast, or downgrade. The 
rates suggested 1d. per passenger-mile, and 2d. 
per ton-wile for goods, and .35d per ton-mile for grain. 
With an interest charge of 3 per cent. the Commission 
figures out a yearly loss of £70,000. 








Locomotive Bell Ringers. 


In suits for damages, negligence is the question which 

determines a*company’s liability. Whether negligence 
of employés or of the company itself, the company’s lia- 
bility to the injured is determined by the answer to the 
question, ‘‘Wasthe company or its agent negligent?” 
From the latest statistical report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission it appears that about 24 per cent. of 
all casualties to persons other than employ¢s and passen- 
gers are at highway crossings and depots, where the 
law requires that warning should be given of the ap- 
proach of trains. This warning is given by several 
devices, such as whistles, bells, electrical alarms and 
gates, but in some states the statutes prescribe cer- 
tain signals, notably that of ringing the bell. 
* To do the bell ringing by hand that is required by 
law, in and near large cities, would require the constant 
attention of one man. As the operation and care of the 
locomotive will not permit the.engineer or fireman to 
give the bell so much attention, the company has its 
choice—to employ an extra man, be guilty of negligence, 
or adopt some form of mechanical bell ringer. The de- 
mand for these alarms has increased greatly within the 
past few years. 

There are three styles used in the United States with 
satisfactory results: The Gollmar, manufactured by 
Gollmar Bell Ringer Company, Baraboo, Wis.; the Cooke 
& Strong, of Danville, Ill. (Railroad Gazette, March 8, 
1889); and one invented by J. Z. White, of Logansport, 
Ind. (Railroad Gazette, Auz. 8,189. We might also 
mention the Latowski, used extensively in Germany 
(Railroad Gazette, Feb. 1, 1889}. There are also the old ; 
types used in the’60’s, which were coupled to the driving other. 
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Steel Truck of Roanoke Machine 
Works. 


We show herewith two views of fa 
diamond truck for freight cars, de- 
signed by Mr. Henderson, of the 
Roanoke Machine Works, Roanoke, 
Va., which has received favorable 
notice from a number of car builders. 

2 It has the usual diamond frame with 
¢ a channel bar foraspring plank. The 
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15) * » WAY channel has a short oak filler at each 
SY Ws Y 

si ZA as ne Wo = enc on which the spring rests. The 

Wd 7 i ein special feature of the truck is the use 

BY of two steel I-beams for transoms in 

Fio. 1 Fig. 2. Fig. 3. the place of the ordinary bolster. 

Gollmar’s. Cooice &: Strong’ s. White's. These I-beams are bolted together 


through a cast spring-cap, and 

are further fastened together by the 
centre plate and rub irons. The spring cap bolts 
also pass through oak filling pieces between the web of 
the I’s and the columns. These oak fillers are short, 
being only about 18 in. long, and through them and 
the web of the I-beam the bolts of the brake hanger and 
safety chains are passed. The brakes are hung inside 
to the transoms, and are connected in the usual man- 
ner, as shown in the engravings, which show these de- 
tails quite clearly. 

The truck has a compact and business like appearance, 
but two criticisms suggest themselves that seem re- 
mediable. First, it is the experience of railroadmen 
that an iron truck with fillers of wood is a troublesome 
thing. Probably the spring seats would give the least 
trouble, but the cheek-piece fillers are liable to become 


Locomot.ve Bell Ringers. 


axle by an eccentric, and which rang continuously. But 
these are out of date, and need only be mentioned. La- 
towski’s pattern might better be called a “ bell striker,” 
for it differs frcm the American patterns by being con- 
nected with the clapper, which it raises and lets fall 
against the bell. 

The three American patterns are the most modern> 
and differ only in detail. The principle is the same in 
all. The ringer consists of a cylinderin an upright posi- 
tion directly under the crank of the bell and attached 
to the boiler, or the engine or bell frame. The piston or 
driving rod is attached to the bell crank and the bell is 
rung by swinging it to and fro. Steam or air is admitted 
into the bottom of the cylinder, the piston forced up, 
which swings the bell to one side. The valve is adjusted 


Secondly, some of the bolts might well be replaced by 
rivets, especially those which hold the I-beam transoms 
together. These changes suggested are mere matters of 


detail, and do not change the general plan of the truck. 
The stiff steel spring plank is well adapted to keep the 
truck square and rigid, and the two I-beams for transoms 
should be strong enough without trussing. and give 
room for a good high sprin 


g, both of which features are 


a> 








Fig. 2. 
The Roanoke Machine Company's Steel Truck, 


essential toa good truck. The truck is used on the Nor- 
folk & Western, and its behavior has been carefully 
studied. It should be stated that upon inquiry it has 
been ascertained that no trouble has yet been ex- 
perienced from the oak filling pieces and that none is 
anticipated. 








Tests of M. C. B. Couplers. 


[WITH AN INSET.] 

Voluminous extracts from the report of the Master 
Car Builders’ Committee on Automatic Coupler Stan- 
dards and Limits follow, from advance sheets of the re- 
port. Illustrations from photographs of the broken 
couplers will be found on an inset, and the tables here- 
with, A, B, C and D, give the average results of the 
drop and pulling tests at Atoona and Watertown. 

The following are some of the more important results 
of the tests of the different couplers: 
American, 

Knuckle pulled out in Nos. 3, 5and 7, and knuckle would not 

open after test in Nos. 2 and 8. 


Pivot pin sheared off in Nos. 3, 5 and 7, and was partly 
sheared or beat in all other cases. 
Single Lug Test.—Pivot pin bent and knuckles slipped past 
without. fracture at 135,000 Ibs. 
Drawbar Test.—Broke upper lug of drawbar and started a 
crack behind the head at 219,900 Ibs. 
Brown’s Emergency Link. 


Knuckle was broken in Nos. 4 and 6, and it would not open 
after test in any case. . 
Pivot pin bent or partly sheared in every case. 
Single Lug Test.—Lower lug of No. 5 broke at 99,500 Ibs. 
rawbar Test.—Broke_lower lug of drawbar through pivot 


pin hole at 139,900 lbs. 





Buckeye. 

Knuckle broke in Nos. 2,4,6 and 7. 
right in all other cases. | 

iivot. pin slightly bent in all cases except No. 4. 

Single Lug Te-t.—Broke lower lug of No. 3 at 133,200 Ibs. 

Drawbar Test.—Broke upper drawbar lug at 125,800 Ibs. 

California. 

Knuckle was broken after test in No. 3, and knuckle would 
not open in apy case. 

Pivot pin was dent in all cases. 

Single Lug Test.—Couplers separated at 70,000 lbs. by bend- 
ing the knuckle tongue backward. : f 

Drawbar Test.—Broke lower drawbar lug through pivot pin 
hole at 139,900 Ibs. 


Knuckle opened all 


Chicago. 


Knuckle broke in Nos. 4 and 7. 


after tests in Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6and 8. a 
Pivot pin broke in No, 5, and was bent in all other cases. 


Single Lug Test.—End of locking arm of No. 2 sheared off at 


154,600 lbs. , 
Drawbar Test.—Broke upper drawbar lug through pivot pin 


hole at 209,500 Ibs. 
Drexel. 


Knuckle was broken after test in Nos. 2,5and 8, and knuckle 
would not open in Nos. 3, 4 and 6. 

Pivot pin was bent in every case. f 

Single Lug Test.—Broke upper lug of No. 3 at load of 120,500 


Ss. 

Drawbar Test.—Broke special steel attachment and sheared 
pin, drawbar lugs bent outward to an angle of 25 deg., but 
not broken at 214,100 Ibs. 

Gould [Empire.]} 


Knuckle would not open 


No remarks. A 
Knuckle opened all right in all cases after the test. 

Pivot pins bent in every case. a 

Single Luy Test.—Lower lug of No. 5 broke at load of 86,850 
S. 


Ibs. 
Drawbar Test.—Lower drawbar lug broke through pivot pin 
hole at 120,480 lbs, 
Hinson. 


Knuckle would not open after tests in Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

Pivot pin was bent in all cases. j 

Single Lug Test.—Broke lower lug of No. 8 through pivot 
pin hole at 98,700 lbs. 

Drawbar Test.—Broke shank just ahead of yoke block at 


135,100 Ibs, 
Janney. 


In all cases knuckles opened all right after test. 

In all cases pivot pin was bent. 

Single Lug Test.—Both pivot pins bent at 61,100 lbs., so that 
couplers slipped apart. They were again adjusted wi h emery 
cloth between the knuckles, when lower lug of No. 6 broke at 
71,400 1s. 

Drawbar Test.—Lower drawbar lug broke and the pivot pin 
sheared at 135,200 lbs, 

Johnson. 
Knuckle was pulled out in No. 1, and would not open after 
ver In all aor —— 
ivot pin bent in all cases, 
SinglexLug Test.—Broke both drawbar lugs at 59,900 lbs. 
Drawbar Test.—Broke drawbar lug at 117,100 Ibs. 
Ludlow. 


Knuckle broke in Nos, 1, 3, 6 and 7, and opened all right after 








for acertain height of piston movement when the ex- | loose and shrunken, and become a source of annoyance, 


tests in other cases, 
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Pivot pin broke in Nos, 2 and 3, and in No. 5 at 51,000 lbs.; all 
right in other cases. . y 

Single Lug Test.—No. 4 broke through pivot pin hole at 50.- 
800 Ibs. ‘ 

Drawbar Test.—Broke through shank. 234ins. from rear end, 
at 79,950 Ibs. : 

National. 

Knuckles broken in Noa. 2,5 and 8 Knuckle would not open 
after test except in No. 6. 

Pivot pin was bent in all cases. ; ; 

Single Lua Test.—Coupler No. 6 broke through pivot pin hole 
at load of 127.100 Ibs. 

Drawbar Test.—Broke at junction of head and shank at 
224,900 Ibs. 

Rivers. 

Knuckle opened a! right after test in all cases. 

Pivot pin was bent in a]l cases except No. 1. 

Single Lug Test.—Broke knuckle of No. 8 at 119,200 lbs. 

Drawbar Test.—None made on account of construction. 


Standard, 
Knuckle was broken after test in Nos. 4,6and 8. Knuckle 
would not open in Nos. 1, 3 and 7. 


Single Lug Test.—Broke knuckle of No. 3 at 106,000 Ibs. 
Drawbar Test.—No test made as there was no pin hole. 
St. Louis. 

Knuckle opened all right after test, except Nos. 7 and 8. 

Pivot pin bent 7; in. in Nos. 3, 4, 5and 8. 

Wrought iron locking pins used in all but 7 and 8, where 
steel locking pins were used. 

Single Lug Test.—Broke lower lug of No. 6 at 116,100 lbs. 

Drawbar Test.—Drawbar broke through upper lug at hinge 
pin hole at 135,700 lbs. A fracture also started in the lower lug 
at its junction with head. 

Thurmond. 

Knuckle opened all right in all cases after the test, except in 
No. 1, where knuckle was broken. 

Pivot pia was slightly bent in Nos. 2, 3, 6 and 7. 

Single Lug Test.—Knuckles slipped apart at 111,000 Ibs.; re- 
adjusted and broke at 113,700 lbs. Another knuckle was fur- 
nished, when lower lug broke with load of 107,600 lbs, 

. Dra — Test.— Broke at 112,100 lbs., through shank &% in. 
rom end. 


Trojan. 
In all cases knuckles opened all right after test. 
In all cases pivot pin was bent. 


Single Lug Test.—Pivot pins bent at 98,500 Ibs. and allowed 
couplers to spring apart. 

Drawbar Test.-—Shank of drawbar broke, 10 in. from the 
end, at 143,600 Ibs, 

United States. 

Knuckle opened all right after test in all cases. 

Pivot pin bent in all cases. 

Single Lug Test.—Both locks were wedged before test. 
Broke upper lug of No. 7 at 137,100 Ibs. 
{ Drawbar Test.—Broke drawbar lug at 226,800 Ibs. 


Williams, 

No remarks. 

Drop Test.—1. Drawbars shall receive five blows from a 
weight of 1,640 Ibs., dropped three times from a height of 10 ft. 
and twice from a height of 15 ft., blows to be continued from a 
height of 15 ft. until couplers are destroyed. 

2, All drawbars shall receive the above blows on closed 
knuckles, the weight to strike a piece of steel so arranged as 
to distribute the force of the blow. 

3. All couplers shall be held firmly in_machine during tests, 
and receive one blow after another until destroyed. 

4. A detailed record shall be kept of the effect of each blow. 


and also an ovtlined sketch of the coupler shall be marked 
with the location of all distortion after the fifth blow. 

_ Pulling Test.—1. Each company’s couplers shall be divided 
into four pairs, and each pair pulled to destruction. 


2. Couplers remaining uninjured in this test shall be used 
= ome single lug tests,and also drawbar tests without 
snuckles, 

3. Record shall be kept of the amount of distortion at a load 
of 75.000 Lbs. , 100,000 lbs. and 125,000 Ibs. 

4, pene shall be kept of the load required to pull couplers 
apart, 

5. A detailed record shall be kept of each fracture, and an 
a sketch shall be marked with the location of the 
wreak, 

The different manufacturers of couplers of the M. C. 
B. type were invited to submit four couplers to the drop 
tests and eight couplers to the pulling tests. The drop 
tests were made at Altoona and the pulling tests on the 
Smory machine at Watertown Arsenal. 

The details of the tests were turned over toa sub-com- 
mittee composed of Messrs. D. M. Perine and G. C. 
Bishop, of theS;Pennsylvania Railroad Motive Power De. 
partment, who have submitted the following: 

To the Master Car Builders’ Coupler Committee : 

GENTLEMEN:—We submit herewith a report of the 
couplers we have tested, and accompanying it all the 
data in detail taken during the drop tests at Altoona, 
and the pulling tests at Watertown. You will find out- 
line sketches (not reproduced) showing every fracture as 
well as photographs of all fractures (reproduced for drop 
tests and pulling tests), also illustrations of the drop 
test machine in fig. 1 and of the manner of making all 
the pulling tests in figs. 2,3 and 4; a table, No. 1, giving 
a descriptive list of all couplers tested and tables giving 
the ve of all tests in detail and summary tables of 
results. 

The drop test machine shown in fig, 1 was built ona 
foundation of stone of 5 x 5ft.on top, and 8 x 8 ft. at 
the bottom, andi ft. deep. Upon this was bolted, by 
means of six anchor bolts, the bedplate of the machine. 
This was made of four round plates of boiler steel 1¢ in. 
thick and 42 in. in diameter, riveted together with 
countersunk rivets. 

Two 85-lb. steel rails were used for guides for the 
weight, and were fastened to the bed plate by means of 
four angle pieces, two against the bottom of the rail be- 
ing bolted to the bedplate with 4-in. studs, and to the 
rail with four 3{-in. bolts. The other two angle pieces 
were placed against the face of the rail, and were bolted 
to the bedplate and rai] by two %-in. studs each. The 
rails were held together at the bottom by means of two 
plates 9 x 2in., with four l-in, bolts through the web of 
the rail, and suitable blocks to hold them 6% in. apart; 
two keys were arranged in these pieces to hold the 
coupler in position under the weight. The rails were 
bolted together by two similar pieces 9 x 114 in. at the 
top, and the whole was guyed by four guy rods. The 
weight was cast in two pieces and bolted together 
by nine 1}f-in. bolts. A hammer of forged steel with a 
face 4 x 10in. was bolted to this by four 11/-in. bolts 
weighing, complete, 1,640 lbs. ‘This weight was 
lifted by an 8-in, air cylinder 8 ft. 6 in, long, anda 
}g-in, steel wire rope run over the sheaves, suitably ar- 
ranged to double the lift. 

An ordinary tripping hook was used to trip the weight 
and the tripping irons were arranged one on each side 
of the machine at a height to trip the weight at 10 and 
15 ft., respectively. By this arrangement it was only 
necessary to turn the arm of the hook toward the front 
of the machine to have it trip at 10 ft., and toward the 
back of the machine to trip it at 15 ft. The coupler was 
placed in the machine between the two 2 x 9 in. pieces, 
the shank resting on the bedplate and keyed tight by 
means of the two keys and suitable liners. The shank 
was then held in place by means of blocks and wooden 


wedges. The weight was arranged to drop so that the 
edge of the nose wasin‘a line with the inside edge of 
the pivot pin. Before testing, the coupler was weighed 
complete, the knuckle removed and weighed, and the 

arts counted. The contours were then tried by the 

ratt & Whitney gauge, and the length of the shank 
and guard arm measured, and the construction of the 
guard arm noted. This guard arm measurement is the 
variation from guard arm Jength on the Pratt & Whit- 
ney gauge. The weight was allowed to rest on the 
knuckle while the original and all other knuckle 
openings were taken. The weight was dropped on the 
coupler held in position, as described, three times from a 
height of 10ft., and from 15 ft. until the coupler was 
broken. After each of the first six blows the knuckle 
opening was measured, and the condition of the 




































































Fig. 1.—Drop Test Machine for M. C. B. Coupler Tests, 1893. 


‘knuckle, lock, pin and shank noted. The coup: 
ler was also adjusted after each one of _ these 
blows, so that the blows were received as described. 
After the sixth blow the coupler was not readjusted, but 
the blow was taken wherever the bending of the shank 
permitted it. In this way many guard arm tests were 
made, the shank often bending so as to permit the 
weight [to strike between the knucke and guard arm. 
When the coupler was broken the location of fracture 
was noted on the outline sketches, and the fracture and 
material described. The coupler was then photographed, 
care being taken to show all fractures. ‘The record of 
these drop tests for each coupler is given in detail as 
well in the summary tables at the end. Inthe specifica- 
tions adopted by your Committee, it will be remembered 
that mention was made of the weight striking a piece of 
steel so arranged as to distribute the furce of the blows. 
This was tried and abandoned, as it was found after the 
first blow when the knuckle became bent the full force 
of the blow could not be delivered, as the steel when 
struck by the weight would glance off the knuckle. This 
was only used for two blows on two different couplers, 
and did not in any way affect the test. 

The pulling tests were conducted at the United States 
Arsenal, Watertown, Mass., on the celebrated Emory 


ry 

















Fig. 5. 


test machine, having a capacity of 800,000 lbs. ten- 
sile load. As this machine is so well known a descrip- 
tion will be needless, and we will therefore only state 
that by reason of its construction it is particularly well 
adapted to this kind of testing; the machine being hor- 
izontal, the jaws being large and operated hydraulical- 
ly, give a great range of adjustment not found in the 
crdinary test machine with wedged jaws. See fig. 2, 
showing couplers under tension in these tests. Eight 
couplers were required from each coupler company, and 
they were numbered from1 to 8, respectively. Before 
the test each coupler was gauged and weighed compiete, 
and all the knuckles were removed and weighed sep- 
arateiy. The number of parts entering into the con- 
struction of the couplers was recorded, each washer, pin 
and key counting as a separate part. The bars were 


then divided into pairs, steel tail bolts inserted and 
coupled together on the floor, Nos. 1 and 2 being cou- 
pled together, 3 and 4, etc. A rope sling was 





then placed around the two couplers, ;and by means 








of an overhead traveling crane, already provided in 
the testroom, the couplers were lifted into the machine, 
and the steel tail bolts gripped securely. In: the case of 
couplers having yoke blocks cast on the ends of the 
shanks, blocks were gripped in the jaws of the machine 
so as to cateh the yoke blocks. This was the only devia- 
tion from the use of tail bolts during the test. After 
adjustment a load of two or three thousand pounds was 
brought to bear on the coupler, in order that it would 
support its own weight, and also take up all lost mo- 
tion in the parts. The original openings of the knuckles 
were then measured. These and all other knuckle meas- 
urements were made with a steel scale inaline drawn 
shrough the iink-pin hole parallel to the centre line of 
the shank ; the measurements being taken between the 
faces of the drawbar heads and inside faces of the 
knuckles. Loads of 75,000, 100,000 and 125,000 lbs. were 
then respectively sustained for a sufficient time to ob- 
tain the measurements of the knuckle openings, and the 
load was then increased to destruction. ; 

The couplers were then removed from the machine, 
and an outline sketch was marked with the location of 
all fractures, and the knuckles were examined to see ff 
they could be operated. The record of these tests will 
be found in detail for each coupler tested, and in more 
condensed formin summary tables at the end. The 
couplers which broke were then photographed, care be- 
ing taken to bring out all parts that failed. After test- 
ing a set of couplers, inalmost every case four uninjured 
bars remained, and these were used for single lug and 
drawbar tests in the following manner: Out of the four 
remaining bars, the two best pairs were picked and, tail 
bolts being inserted, were coupled together, the upper 
lug of one to the lower lug of the other. The tail 
bolts were so adjusted in the machine that the 
faces of the knuckles were kept parallel and the 
bars pulled to destruction. See fig. 3, —! 
couplers under this test. Outlinesketches were marke 
showing the location of all fractures in the single Jug 
test, and the breaking load recorded and photographs 
taken. (None reproduced.) The results are shown in the 
record of tests. Drawbar tests, that is to say, drawbars 
without any knuckles, were then made as follows: The 
best remaining drawbars were picked out, and the 
knuckle, pivot pin, etc., removed. A steel tail hoat was 
then inserted,‘and a special forged steel fixture, having a 
shank 3 in. square by 20 in. long for gripping in the ma- 
chine was coupled to the drawbar by a steel pin of high 
carbon, in place of the knuckle. The drawbar was then 
pulled to destruction (see fig. 4), and a record was kept 
of the load required, also of the location of the fracture. 

Photographs were not deemed necessary in the draw- 
bar tests, as the description of the fracture was thought 
to answer every purpose. This data will be found in the 
recorded results, 

The couplers were then removed from the machine, 
and an outline sketch was marked with the location of 
all fractures, and the knuckles were examined to see if 
they could be operated. This data will be found in the 
record of the tests, 

The couplers which broke were then photographed, 
care being taken to bring out all parts that failed. 

After testing aset of couplers, in almost every case 
four uninjured bars remained. 

In the drop tests it was shown that the steel not only 
had the advantage of being stronger than the malle- 
able bar, but that it was also stronger than its knuckle, 
which is an important advantage, as the knuckle is the 
easiest and least expensive part to renew. The reverse 
is true of the malleable bar, it being weaker than its 
steel knuckle, as shown by the tests. This appears from 
the fact that out of 75 couplers tested—40 steel and 35 
malleable—of the 40 steel couplers § knuckles broke 
on or before the second blow at 15 ft., and but 1 steel 
drawbar was broken; and of the 35 malleable couplers 
no knuckles were broken on or before the second blow 
at 15 ft., yet 27 of the drawbars were broken. 

It was also evident that the shanks of the malleable 








couplers showed the most weakness, as 69 per cent. of 
the malleable bars broken broke in the shank, whereas 
only 36 per cent. of the steel bars broken broke through 
theshank. Holes in the malleable shanks for different 
en? gen weaken them considerably, as many of them 

roke through such holes, This was not noticeable in 
the steel bars. 

Wrought-iron pivot pins bent so as to make the 
knuckle inoperative after a few blows, while with steel 
pivot pins, and the same construction of bar lugs, they 
were in some cases operative after 10 blows, 

In the pulling tests the importance of a pivot pin of 
high carbon was clearly demonstrated, it being obvious 
that soft steel fur this use was entirely unsuitable. For 
example, many bars had the pivot pins sheared off ata 
load much below what was actually required to fracture 
either the bar, knuckle or lock, or else had the pin so 
badly bent or sheared as to make the knuckle inoper- 
ative and the coupler in this form entirely useless for 
service. Again, the destruction of the bar may occur 
by the use a weak pin, as was shown by apivot pin 
shearing off close to one drawbar lug and then, acting 
as a lever, would fracture the other drawbar lug., 

The single lug tests show in: most cases that one lug 
was able to stand a load of over 90,000 lbs. and many 
stood over 125,000 lbs. The drawbars, that is to say, the 
bars with knuckles entirely removed, show themselves 
generally to bestrong enough tostand a load of over 
125,000 lbs., some standing as high a load as 200,000 lbs.,. 
and one breaking at 226,800 lbs. Very few shanks were 
broken, proving that they were amply strong enough to. 
stand the yoke or tail bolt strain. 

It might be well to mention here that some comment 
was made by several of the representatives present at 
our counting the clevis, pin and key as three parts, and 
more than one was heard to say that had he known 
that this was to be taken asa part, and counted, he 
would have removed it before sending the couplers for 
tests. Our reason for doing this was that we wished 
each part of the coupler to be recorded as it was fitted 
up ready for service, showing the number of parts that 
entered in to make up a complete coupler of each type. 

It was found that most knuckles are weak through 
the pivot-pin hole, and that steel pivot —™ of high 
carbon should be used, greatly increasing the strength 
of the coupler. Simplicity being animportant feature, 
it would be well touse as few parts as possible in coupler 
construction 

We regret that on account of the limited time we were 
unable to enterinto guard arm tests as fully as we 
would like to have done, and feel sure that suitable 
tests can be de devised to thorougbly test this part. 

The prescribed M. C, B. specifications for the drop and 
pulling tests we do not consider in any way too severe, 
and would advise that they remain the same. © 

A great deal of useful information concerning the 
construction of a drop has been gathered from this test, 
as we found that it was impossible to keep the founda- 
tion from giving away, and we feel sure that were we 

given time we could construct one that would stand all 
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TABLE A.—DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF COUPLERS TESTED. 
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os 
| Material in— ? | No. of couplers. ‘Maximum variation| | Whether fitted for— | Shank. |S 
Size | Total from the standard) Length} — [“* 
Name of Name of | of | | contour lines al of | “ ie Amer. lsection! Size ga 
coupler, manufacturer. Coupler Pivot pivot r of |Gauged. |O. K. by principal points. | shank.| 2-in. tail bolt or Con, ‘th’u ln pale ee 
i . K. . ah gh! behind| 2° 8 
body. Knuckle. pin. Din. | parts. | | gausre. See fig. 5. | | yoke. = middie heal. Es E 
In. | | In. 
American....... Solid Steel Co............... O. H. steel/O. H. steel! Steel 1% 10 | 12 4 +jfatF 21% ‘rail Le ee i ee Round |5 <5 |4 Ribs 
Brown’s E. link ae he ae o + * 1% Bw | 8 0 + y¥sat F 2 | “vw GEG Ne. t 5. < l° 2 ee 
Buckeye........ Buckeye Automatic Car 
Coupler Co..........0060+. Mall. iron} — “ «“ lw |s | a 9 tiatR | |Tail ott... .... «of | plain 
California....... Solid Steel Co, ............. O. H. steel és * 1% 7 | SB 0 + at F , Se «. em@yoke..| “ .... “ 1494x434)“ 
Chicago......... — Tire and ae | | I. 
ASL ga oe - " — 1% 7 4 2 —yatA&D,+Aat Fi “ iVoke........ .......] * «... Square) 544 x5l4 2 Ribs 
Drexel : solid Steel Co ...... ie o ss sh 1% 7 12 5 +at Fk | 213 tail ‘bolt and voke..| “* .... tound |434x4543** 
Kmpire .|[saac Johnson & Co . |Mall. iron S W.iron| 1% 8 4 4 +iatP = |....cee. 7 5 x 5/Plain 
ould .|Erie Mall, Iron Co . : s 2 Steel ; 154 9 | 4 0 + ¥ at C | 2 = 7 < * 14 Ribs 
Hinson ‘|Natl. Mall. Cstg. Co.*.. as Ms “| 158 S | 9 +iatC &F 21% |Tail bolt “ - 
Jonney .{McConway, Torley & Co. ns iron ye 1% 10 12 4 +iatC 214 Ke 3 . - 
Johnson dieewosdeecdnae tiaeescavnce dass s on H. steel)‘ 1 11 12 3 +iatC&F 21 a me ae 
Ludlow .|Springfield Mall. Iron Co. ° Mall. iron'M.iron| 2%} 12 8 Wer Eivscccasscacacheanecdsconceusatze ¥ ng .. « Reetenes 
National t .|Solid Steel Co. O. H. steel|O. H. steel; Steel | 1% 10 12 1 +; at F 214% |Tail bolt and poke.. <a 7 434 x5 |3 
ivers ..... eiedeseactavemearcenteing +a a = ” - 1% 4 12 0 +i1zgatB 2144 +|Neither.............. “ ..--[Open jd x<d5igi4 “ 
shank 
Standard..,.... Troy Mall. Iron Co. . Mall. iron/Prs’d steel} None |........ | 12 1 +fatA&F 21144 |Tail bolt........... Yes..../Round Wot 
St. Louis.....:. Shickle, Harrison & How- | 
Rene Nauadeeuaanes uuece tele O. H. steel|O. H. steel) Steel 14 6 4 0 + at F,—j7;atD} 21% a aan aathvunater nse: <- ww x a 
ti nena Paciens Ph. Johnson & Co........ Mall. iron Si ©) 8 4 0 +y,at D,—}atE} 21% os avduusendads | oe - ee 
Praia; a ace. Trojan Car Coupler Co..... 4 rs me | 13g 7 12 5 +tatF 21% SO) Angavecdedes Yes.... ss “ 3 te 
United States...|Solid Steel Co............... O. H. steel bi a 1% 5 12 2 + ¥;at F 213g O” iactecashaxes INO ... 7 eer 
Williams........ Shickle, Harrison & How | 
Bela t s des vpeccuscestckerias - Basic steel|Basic steel} “| 1% 12 4 0 +y,atC,— fat A) 214 |Tail bolt and yoke../Yes.... - “ 3 ss 








* Nos. 1 and 2 in drop test made by Southern Malleable Iron Co, 


Nots.—O. H. steel signifies open hearth steel. 


+ Formerly called “ Perfected.” } Hollow 156 in. 


+ signifies that the coupler is full or large at the point given, 


— signifies that the coupler is scant at the point given. 
































TABLE B.—SUMMARY STATEMENT OF RESULTS OF TESTS OF M. C. B. COUPLERS.— DROP TESTS. 










































































! 
Material in | Average Weights. Number of Blows to Break ard Where Broken and Cracked. 

Coupler No. 1. Coupler No. 2. Coupler No. 3. | Coupler No. 4. : 

Name of Coupler. | | aes | ns : | ~ emt eee 

1 . ' . 2% | Couplers | o a| w a SES 

| Coupler Knuckle. Pin, < 2 Complete.| ; | Knuckles. Z| aia ti Curahen E| Broken in | (Cracked z Broken in| | Cracked 2 Broken in | Cracked | 225 

oH | 1 = = in 3 in i} 

— | Zz | ed H 9 fel <6 
American.......... |O. H. Steel. ./O. H. Steel../Steel ........ | 4 225.3 52.4 15) Knuckle. .|.......... jig MMUCES. -e5660ccss 15\Knuckle. .|.......... 110 Knuckle. . 12% 
Brown’s KE. Link,. | ee ae” Se ge oe sreaes 4 232. 36.1 G Gnuckie. .|.......... 6) Knuckle. .|.......... “Knuckle. .|....0.0«- 4 Knuckle, .| 534 
Buckeye., seveeess-|Mall Rea ise ea eases | 4 279.8 56.3 10, Shank E shai Pi | ee ee pT ESS OR | 3Shank ..../. 634 
(alifornia.......... Chew: GS 72% ‘Sell ih I aed a a 4 225.3 33.9 13\Knuckle. .|..... .... 13/Knuckle. .|.......... 13 Saeko. - 3| Rae ee 13 Knuckle. .| 124% 
OHIOARG 5 66:5 cerns i oe We nchieet ss Diaecy et lmere ree | 4 221.5 53.3 BEtENOE ca ccccleicad <eu- 20|Head...... ledakeuaaus BSL BUCKIO. «|. 00ccccece 16'Head...... 174 
UC eee Soe aS HL nL Sl (aba, ae els Oy 4 205.8 57 8 10; Knuckle. .|.......... 7Knuckle. .|......-. .|10}|Knuckle. .|.......... | 6 Knuckle. . 84 
BCG as. seanceves Mall: Iren..( “ * ..( We Ieen....: 4 203. 36.1 GUGM ac vsbecccecses : oS SR See P|. 2° ees! Se neeaes | 6 Head...... 3 14 
GOW. .....cecereses bi eT cite oe 88 ave esa 4 203.9 36.1 GHEAM..000-)isceeeses MEE cc uel <eccccenws 5|Head...... 5\Shank .... 434 
WING. s sccccenaes - ¢ Seaasati, 5 DF . -dageaae 4 223.5 52.8 9| Knuckle. .,Head... | 5. Shank ....|....cceee- 9/Shank ....|Head.. 7)Shank .... 1% 
EEAROS «.g:i:c-6.s'gaicrseine bis wen: 2 = er errs oe 3 217.4 36.5 5'Shank ....|Head ..;| 4/Shank ....| ......... i eee |” Eee S| Ree 4% 
DOMDME IR ua < ceccacse bis we. Cee ee ORNs ha aes eves 4 183 1 36.1 | 5'Shank ....|/Head.... 3) Shank .. -|Head.. 3 Shank . cad beeen 3 |Shank or 3% 

Ludlow.... ........ = nea ur Wem... (Wael: Treas... (NGMO. bas oscscccs <cfecccnecacsue | ca etas <a, (iiedadaeesiaciidasededexastaddeacdadtealidawaeasedded aicaekdhecieabauctaacecsicddaddadaateet aces 
*National.... ....0- . H. Steel../O. H. Steel../Steel........ 4 213.3 51.4 4\ Knuckle. .|Shank 8 Knuckles .|..... «| @ ‘Knuckle ciel Reece pee alsa “os 6% 
SER a ge Se Be PE ae Oo |S ang ae 4 254.1 80.3 QIENGMie oc ech asuscecee- 2|Head..... iShank, . 2)Head...... Knuckle | 2}Head..... 13% 
Standard........... Mall. Iron..|Press’d Steel/Nove. ....... 4 225.5 67. é GMEeaccsclsedcanens 9\Head...... Piawasneeas 9\Head...... Pee: 10| Head Wawa 86 
St. LOWS. -.0c0000 iO. H. Steel, .jO. H. Steel..|Steel ........ 4 217. 61.5 45|Knuckle. .).........- SiKnuckle. .|......... 4\ Knuckle. .|.......00. 5|Knuckle. .|......... 434 
Thurmond......... jo a Oe ee a ee 0 eee 4 213.8 50.5 DON a5 <ctoscceneec CS Pe eee pl ear aadplagacecaae ee ee 54 
PEGI eis css acies te ae RO | Botclere cpecee 4 219.3 51.8 ROU se scisaencocens EL ee Rares Shank .. .|Head....| 4|Shank ....|.......... 334 
United States...... Oe Re ORs pi Sch te) tweet sus 4 244.9 70. 20|Not brok’n}.......... 11 Knuckle. Sian “20 Not brok’n|..........| 1i| Knuckle. . acccavooee 16% 
Williams......... .|Basic Steel..|/Basic Steel..| ‘ ........ 4 209.5 42.9 7|Knuekle. . ./Shank, . 7\|Knuckle. . |Head....| 6Shank ....|... |  peeenain Sakata aces 6% 

] | | | 











: ney called ‘‘ Perfected. és 


the strains without injury. tee important facts i in athe 


construction of a machine of this kind were made evi- 
dent: First, that the only proper form of bedplate to 
use is a large casting, the larger the better, but not less 
than 5 by 5 ft. square, containing enough metal to take 
up in the mass all shocks and recoil, and placed upon a 
steam hammer foundation ; second, that the oniy 
proper way to test a coupler i is to hold it securely in the 
machine while it is being tested, and allow it to receive 
the full force of the blow, which we do not think can be 
accomplished in any other way. 

The benefits derived from recent tests of this kind 
have already been demonstrated, as couplers that failed 
in the Chicago tests have been’ so strengthened by a 
change in material that they have been made thoroughly 
able tostand the tests conducted by the Master Car 
Builders’ Committee. 

We feel certain that if the Association would make 
application to the Chief of Ordnance fora drop test ma- 
chine to be built at the arseual at Watertown, there 
would be no trouble in accomplishing it, as this machine 
would not only be useful for future work of the Asso- 
ciation, but would also be useful for a great variety of 
government work, it being understood that a machine of 
this kind was lacking at the arsenal. 

If this machine were constructed, any coupler com- 
pany wishing couplers tested in future could obiain an 
official test by sending couplers to the arsenal, having 
all couplers tested on the same machine and in ‘the same 
way, thus insuring ——" tests. 

We wish to thank Maj. J. M. Reilly, commanding 
officer of the arsenal at Watertown, Mr. J. E. Howard, 
in charge of the test machines, and Mr. E. K. MacNutt, 
who made all photographs of the pulling tests, for their 
many favors and kindnesses shown, not only to our- 
selves, but to the many coupler representatives present. 

Respectfully, 
O. M. PERINE. 
G. C. BISHOP. 


Your Committee has not taken the time to thoroughly 


digest this very interesting report from Messrs. Perine 


and Bishop, or to draw conclusions from it. We desire» 
however, to call the attention of the Association to the 
fact that so much has been accomplished by coupler 
manufacturers since the proposed specifications were 
formulated, and that so much improvement has been 
trought about in couplers since the beginning of the 
tests, that even if we were ready to report definite 
specifications for the adoption of the M.C. B. A. we 
would not consider it wise to do so at present. It must, 
however, be evident that the proposed specifications are 
fn no way toosevere,a matter which has been ques- 
tioned by a good many. 

It is also gratifying to know that the character of the 
test will admit of two kinds of material in the bars. 
The importance of this cannot be overestimated. Fewer 
openings and holes in the shanks of the malleable bars 
will materially aid them in meeting drop tests. Your 
Committee has not been able to carry to a conclusion 
the guard arm test, nor has it taken any action on the 
increased dimension of the shank, which was brought 
up last year. It is believed that a very decided step has 
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T ABLE C.—SUMMARY STATEMENT OF RESULTS OF 





TESTS OF M. C. B, COUPLERS.—PULLING TESTS. 





Pull required to break. 


Single 'Drawbar 






























| Average weights. 

Name of coupler. Number |—— - 
pairs |Couplers; Knuc- First 
tested. ‘complete. kles, pair. 

American __..... . extiies 4 | 224.9 52.3 146.300 
Brown’s | AD 4 229.5 36.8 147,720 
a 4 224.5 58.1 163,180 
1 223.6 35.5 | 126 800 
4 219.1 53.3 195,200 
z 4 201.3 57.9 161,600 
Empire........ ROME) | sccsaacaes tiancaka voctlenamaceucas 
a 3 203.3 36.9 | 129,100 
Hinson 4 | Qa.7 54.4 | 125,000 
Janney 4 215.4 $7.4 | 91,300 
Johnson 4 176.6 35.8 | 49,80) 
Ludlow.. 4 222.4 688 | 67,600 
*National. 4 213.7 49.9 135.400 
Rivers 4 255. 22.1 | 61,300 
Standard 4 221.9 66.5 | 149,400 
St. Louis 4 211 9 61.2 | 134,000 
Thurmon 4 205.1 50.8 | 145,000 
Trojan 4 216.5 52.3 | 125,000 
United States 4 243.5 70.6 | | 
Jo ear WOM I. daccundacsbacacaudex ss | «: eeeccee 











Third 


Fourth 


lug test. test. 

















Second | rs 

| pair. | pair. pair. Average. 
157.400 | 156,800 | 153,450 | 135,000 | 219.900 
33,900 | 149,200 | 144.030 | 99,500 | 139,900 
139,000 | 147,090 | 154,570 | 133,200 | 125,800 
117,100 | 119,900 | 123,475 79,000 | 139,900 
169,700 | 185,600 | 180,400 | 154,600 | 207,:00 
117,900 | 116,000 | 152, 120,500 | 214,100 
129,909 | 137,580 |. 132,193 | 86,850 | 120,480 
138,200 | 112,460 125,000 | 98.700 | 135,100 
84.150 | 93,400 99.413 | 71,400 | 135,200 
83.100 | 79,300 71.800 ; 59,900 | 117:100 
68,100 | 80,800 69,375 | 50.800 | 79,950 ° 
155,400 | 128,300 146,925 | 127.100 | 224,900 
,400 | 129,060 118,725 | 119.200 |.....0...-. 
164, 153,100 157,950 | 106,000 joie... 
123,700 | 146,500 132,050 | 116,100 , 135,700 
131, 106,100 130,125 | 107,600 | 112,100 
136,000 | 134,300 132.850 | 98,500 | 143,600 
133,800 6,000 | 148, 126,650 | 137,100 | 226,300 
Pee ee eee eel ew ewe eeee eel etme wee eel eee eenenee Jew ececerstelerseseteree 
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| ae 5 | 2 
i os 63 SS \o8 Ss 33 
© 2 2 Hy (he | oe 
'58;|88.,| 385 (S36 |S |e°s 
are ans Gow jee See 'som 
Lao] 2%, /8%s_ 55 (83s |B¥a 
Name of coupler. | 9o> | Pot | CoD [B® [Foe /o9e 
oga | ome | ove |e oe oF 
1 eo, | wee | ee. lem ees [wes 
See loge | a8 |SBS/a55 [ats 
| SEQ] SEL | SEQ |SL5/SES |ouS 
| p40 |] bMS | pMD |poR|>uMS |b Om 
i 4 4 | q \4 4 <4 
Eas pe | rE 
American........-.. 4=/4=h 4= 5 | 94) Ve Ys 
Brown’s Emer. Link|t=y5 3= 94 | Broke; 2% | 14 fs 
Buckeye.... .......- 4=% 2=%¢ 2=16 | 34) Ys % 
California........... 4=i6 4=he 2=lys| 9e| is | lis 
RE Ss eden nsiaac 4=% 4=16 4=% | 14 16 is 
OT) eee 4=%% 4= vs |4= 45 | 5% 56 
ees 4= % Broke |. a) 
ROI: vec caccceeescs 4= ¥%5 
WOMBAT os ccscesacecee 4=% 3= 
SOMERS cases axes 2=%5 |Broke 
GOMMRON ec c20% Sees 1= ¥% ae 
LUGIOW........ccecece|i ce erecleces cece 
oe eer 4 4 
TRIGOGE. «0 oo cersocecicclasssceesleseuercs } 
Standard.....ccccsecs 6 : {2 
St. Louis..... eda | 
Thurmond. 
Trojan... «.. 
United States 
WY MORI F< c ec6 octane 
Nore.—In the first three columns the number before the = = 
sign refers to the number of couplers averaged; the closure is 
ex xpressed in inches. 
been inaugurated in the matter of M.C. B. coupler in- 
vestigations. What results will eventually be brought 
out it is difficult to foretell. That it will enable our 
managers and coupler manufacturers to beiter distin- 





TABLE D.—GIVING DETAIL RESULTS OF PULLING AND DROP guish between good and bad bars we believe-no one will 
—— dispute 


In conclusion, then, the Committee submits the fore- 


going asa preliminary report, and requests to be con- 


tinued for another year, when it is hoped sufficient data 


will be at hand for a final report. 
J. M. WALLIs, 


R. D. WADE, 

G. W. RHODEs, 

J. H. McConneELt, 

JNO. S. LENTZ, 

T. G. DUNCAN, 
Committee, 





The Hudson River Tunnel, 
S. Pierson & Son, of London, have filed a bill in the 
Court of Chancery, New Jersey, asking for the appoint- 
ment of a Receiver for the Hudson River Tunnel Com- 
pany. The application will be heard before Chancellor 
McGill, at Jersey City, July 25. 


Information for Foreign Engineers, 


The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland has issued a 
little pocket-book, being a Visitor’s Directory to the Ku- 
gineering Works and Industries of Cleveland. It has 
been prepared by a committee of which Mr. C. M. Bar- 
ber is Treasurer and Mr. W. II. Searles, Secretary. The 
endeavor has been to present the main facts of interest 
to an engineer in as concise a manner as possible. In 
addition to the information supplied the committee will 
feel it a privilege to pay any attention that they can to 
such visitors as may call on them. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, erganizations and changes of companies 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
railroads, and comand as to its improvement. Dis- 
s of subjects pert ing to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 


Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
vMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting, and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to qoommend 
their inventions, machinery, supp l schemes 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
wmns, but it is useless toask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 
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In another column will be found the much delayed 
report of the Master Car Builders’ Committee on 
Coupler Tests. This is the first accurate and authentic 
publication of this report; previous publications have 
contained many errors and were incomplete, and 
therefore we have waited until this time, preferring to 
give the official and authentic data. In the Railroad 
Gazette, June 23, were given such conclusions as ap- 
peared logical from the results of the Chicago and 
Altoona and Watertown tests. These conclusions were 
based on the original copy of the Committee’s report, 
and therefore stand now without correction. Some other 
conclusions may, however, be added when the Altoona 
tests alone are considered. It will be remembered that 
at the Chicago drop tests many of the steel couplers 
gave very poor results and were inferior to good mal- 
leable iron, while at Altoona the steel couplers were 
stronger than malleable iron. One reason for the bet- 
ter results at Altoona was that some of the coupler 
companies took advantage of the Chicago experience 
and changed the material, and in some cases changed 
the place of manufacture. Some of the couplers 
which were broken at the first blow at 15 ft. in 
Chicago stood the complete test at Altoona, The 
direct result of the Chicago test was to prepare 
the coupler companies for the Altoona test. The effect 
of the Committee’s work this year on car couplers has 
already been felt, and improvements in design and ma- 
terial and in accuracy of construction have already 
been made. The result in all quarters is beneficial, not 
alone to the railroad companies, but as well to the 
coupler makers; and those who antagonized so strongly 
the early work and preliminary plans of the M. C. B. 
Committee now find they were a little premature in 
their judgments. 





New York-Chicago Passenger Matters. 


A trunk line passenger row of respectable dimen- 
sions is possible, if not actual. Last week a dispatch 
was sert out from the “Joint Committee,” in which it 
was stated that: 

“Recent and frequent tests of the Chicago market 
showed that return portions of World’s Fair tickets 
issued by differential lines at New York, and returning 
by various lines from Chicago, are purchasable to any 
nugnber desired ; frequently in consecutive numbers and 
bearing the appearance of never having been used west 
ward. The market is practically flooded with return 
portions of World’s Fair tickets to New York, and un- 
less these irregularities are immediately corrected 
thorough and complete demoralization must necessary 
foilow.” 

Ona receipt of this dispatch Mr. Roberts, General 
Passenger_Agent of the Erie, telegraphed to Mr. Don- 





ald, Vice-Chairman of the Central Traffic Association, 
saying: 

‘In view of the position taken by us on the question 
of round trip tickets, the prediction that demoralization 
will follow the adoption of such a form, and the protest 
made by our First Vice-President, and with the full 
knowledge that the agreements have, so far as we are 
concerned, been faithfully maintained; and that the 
few tickets we have sold were legitimate, and with the 
confidence that the tests you have made in Chicago will 
bear us out in the assertion that we have acted in good 
faith, we think it but fair toat you should name the 
trunk lines whose issue of tickets have been found in 
blocks in the Chicago market. ‘Your notice says, 
‘issued by differential lines at New York.’ What differ- 
ential lines are responsible for the present condition of 
affairs ?” 

Mr. Donald replied to this: 

“ We see no impropriety in the statement, and feel no 
hesitation in assuming responsibility therefor, that your 
company is in no wise implicated, and that tbe tickets 
appearing in this market are largely of issue of the 
Lackawanna and the Ontario & Western roads, Fre- 


quent and exhaustive tests have not disclosed the pres- 
ence of your tickets, either locally or from New York. 


We believe your: company has in letter and spirit ob- 
served existing agreements.” 

Now, we are told on one hand that the statement 
of Mr. Donald and the passenger agents of the Joint 
Commtttee is not correct; that eastbound portions of 
round trip tickets nominally sold at New York, but 
actually not used westward, are not to be found in the 
Chicago market in great quantities, and that the first 
dispatch gives a very exaggerated notion of the 
amount of irregularity of this sort. On the other 
hand we are told that stacks of such halves of unused 
tickets may be seen in Chicago, and that they are on 
sale at St. Paul, Minneapolis, Des Moines and various 
other Western points. A man may believe either one 
of these stories according to his interests, his tempera- 
ment or his experiences. We are sorry to be obliged 
to think that the story while exaggerated has a sub- 
stantial basis. 

Unfortunately, the offense is one not likely to be 
punished by law and one not subject to any penalty 
that the Associations can inflict. Congress has de- 
prived the railroads of the power to protect themselves 
in such matters, and has not provided the machinery 
for protecting them; so the offense charged is merely 
one against the ordinary standards of decent conduct. 
It is one that might cause a man to be expelled from 
his club, and would make his neighbors think of him as 
a tricky fellow, ‘‘smart” perhaps but a little dishonora- 
ble. But the men who do this sort of thing are very 
likely to set ‘‘smartness” above honorable conduct, and 
so it is hard to punish them either in mind, body, or es- 
tate. Moreover, in the eyes of the public, all of the 
railroads are tarred with the same stick, and the great 
mass of honorable railroad officers must suffer for the 
offenses of the exceptional dishonorable ones. 

It is still probable that this difficulty will be 
settled without a general cemoralization of rates in 
the trunk line territory. But it is important not 
only to avoid a war of rates or aserious reduction 
of rates, but to avoid even the appearance of squab- 
bling, for many people will be kept from traveling by 
the reports of dissensions in the various associations, 
which lead them to hope for important reductions of 
rates. 

Meantime, the roads are doing a prosperous and in- 
creasing business, and if they will only keep rates up 
they have a chance to make some money. In May 
the sales of first class tickets from New York to Chi- 
cago were more than three times as great as in May of 
last year. In June the ratio was a little less favorable, 
but the sales were still 2.3 times as many as in the 
preceding year. It is too early for reports of much 
value on the July business, and, of course, when the 
reports are made out it will have to be remembered 
thal. the comparisons this year are with the month in 
which the great Chistian Endeavor travel occurred 
last year. 

The arrangements made by the ‘trunk lines for cheap 
excursions ought to be pretty satisfactory to the public 
and will probably create a certain amount of business 
without withdrawing much from the regular trains. 
It will be remembered, of course, that these trains will 
not have sleepers, but the companies state their pur- 
pose of running the best day coaches that they can put 
en, with ajl possible conveniences; and their schedules 
are so slow that ample time ean be given to the passen- 
gers for meals and for resting at the eating stations 
and elsewhere. It is the purpose of the railroads to 
have competent agents accompany these trains who 
will be instructed to take every pains to make the pas- 
sengers comfortable. 

Of course a good many people are growling because 
sleeping cars are not run for the passengers by excur- 


a 





sion trains, but the hardship of traveling to Chicago 
and back in a day coach does not prevent a very large 
number of people from going that way under ordinary 
circumstances. The estimates of the proportion of 
passengers who travel in day coaches and never take 
sleeping coaches are naturally variable. The propor- 
tion must be different on different lines, and the slow- 
speed trains of the differential lines will probably carry 
a greater proportion of day coach passengers than the 
faster trains on the shorter lines, for the reason that the 
people who are anxious to save two or three dollars on 
their railroad tickets are just as anxious also to save 
the five dollars charged for a berth. One general pas- 
senger agent of one of the differential lines has told 
us that his sleeping-car passengers to Chicago are 
probably not more than 18 per cent. of the whole. 
Others estimate this part of their passenger traffic all 
the way up to 50 per cent. At any rate, those who go 
in ordinary times by day coaches and who do not take 
sleeping cars are so numerous that it is safe to say that 
the hardship of this way of traveling is not enough to 
prevent a large traffic for the new excursion trains. 





Is the Pannetie ware Signal Unnecessiry ? 





The letter concerning conductor’s valves; which we 
print in another column of this issue, is an argument 
for the entire disuse of both bellrope and air signal as 
safety appliances. and for the use of the conductor's 
valve regularly by conductors and brakemen when- 
ever it becomes their duty to take the initiative in 
stopping their trains at an unusual place. This is 
a somewhat radical proposition, but it comes from 
an important road, and has some merits, regard- 
less of its authorship which in itself is weighty. 

We take it that our correspondent objects to the air 
signal chiefly on the ground that it is an additional 
train appliance which isnot needed, or that it is not of 
enough value to warrant the additional expense and 
care, above the care and expense involved in the use 
of the be!lrope. This is a legitimate argument, but we 
do not see why the word ‘‘ automatic ” is used in this 
connection. The main purpose in using the air signal is 
to provide an efficient and convenient meansof commun- 
tcating with the engineman. There is no automaticity 
except when the train breaks apart or a hose fails, and 
the automatic feature is not in any sense an objection. 
If the bellrope on the train is efficient for its purpose, 
and is used, it is hard to see how the conductor’s valve 
is any less likely to be out of order than if the train 
had.the air signal. 

It is generally agreed that a bellrope is unreliable ona 
long train,and more especially so with vestibuled cars. 
The friction is so great that the action of the rope is un- 
certain. The use of a whistle in the cab, instead of a gong, 
is an improvement, for if the spring fails to pull the 
rope forward after the signal has been pulled, the con- 
tinuous sounding of the whistle will remind the engine- 
man to remedy the difficulty; but the rope is unsatis- 
factory, nevertheless. This being so, our correspondent 
is bound to use the rope, if he provides it for the con- 
venience of conductors at flag stations, only on the first 
few care. Certainly it is not right to extend it back to 
the rear of along train if it may do harm instead of good 
by leading some one to delay in using more efficient 
means of stopping in case of emergency. This use of 
a rope on part of a train and not on the rest, or on the 
whole, but in a manner admittedly inefficient, has an 
appearance of inconsistency which will probably deter 
the great majority from agreeing with our correspond- 
ent. 

And yet his scheme is theoretically quite attractive, 
If conductors can make a good, smooth stop in the 
cases he mentions, they ought to be able to stop at’ 
flag stations as well; and then, what is the need of 
either rope or air signal? If they operate the conduc- 
tor’s brake valve by pulling on the cord, they cannot 
release the brakes (in case they find that the speed is 
being checked too rapidly), unless the valves are uni- 
versally provided with closing springs ; but this can be 
overcome, for brakemen handle trains every day at 
certain large union depots, where long strings of cars 
are backed into the trainsheds under the control of the 
man on the leading car, who has a portable valve 
which he attaches to the trainpipe and then holds in 
his hand. But, after all, the mere inertia of conserva- 
tism will be sufficient to keep many from abandoning 
all means of conveying intelligent signals of different 
meanings to the engineman, and our correspondent, if 
he does not like the air signal and yet desires to pro- 
mote a plan which shall deserve universal adoption, 
should bring forward something cheaper than the air 
signal and just as good, say an electric signal. 

Every one recognizes the necessity cf educating con- 
ductors and brakemen in the use of the airbrake, but 
there are two stages or divisions to this art in which 
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we would make them proficient, and it is important to 
take account of this fact. First, every employé on the 
train should be so familiar with the conductor's brake 
valve that in case of emergency he can put the brakes 
on, skillfully or unskillfully, as soon as he can reach the 
cord or the valve. A practice drill once a month (or 
less frequently) would answer for this. Second, con- 
ductors and brakemen ought to be able to make a ser- 
vice stop as wellas an emergency stop. In our corre- 
spondent’s plan this is a vital element, and one of the 
first objections that he will meet is that trainmen 
cannot be uniformly educated up to the point of doing 
this duty satisfactorily. One thick-witted brakeman 
can make enough trouble by a ‘‘jerky” stop—pulling 
out a drawbar, perhaps—to sour the taainmaster’s 
mind for half a day, and possibly do material 
damage. If our correspondent can show extended ex- 
perience sufficient to successfully controvert this point 
he will doubtless convert some who at present are con- 
tent to train their trainmen in the first stage of the 
art of handling airbrakes. Those who have been 
content to let the conductors train themselves (or 
entirely neglect the matter) as they saw fit, are, we 
trust, sufficiently enlightened already by the facts of 
the Lafayette disaster. 








Repairs to Compound Locomotives. 


About the first really practical information that has 
been given out regarding the comparative costs of 
repairs to compound and simple engines is that taken 
from a carefully kept record on the Norfolk & Western, 
under the direction of Mr, R. H. Soule, Superintendent 
of Motive Power. The records show that the cost of re- 
pairing the parts directly connected to the cylinders of 
an ordinary locomotive is about 2.72 per cent. of all 
locomotive repairs. This percentage, which has not 
before been available, gives a basis upon which to es- 
timate the increase of repairs that may be expected 
from the use of compound engines. Most locomotive 
repairs result from boiler and firebox deterioration, 
and, as is now seen, but a very small percentage lies 
with the cylinders, It is equally evident that badly 
arranged boilers, improper washing with cold water, 
or the use of unnecessarily bad feed water, might in- 
crease the repairs to a locomotive many times more 
than the use of compound engines; and those who 
have said so much about the increased cost of repairs 
to compounds would better see if their locomotive re- 
pairs due to improper boiler construction and operation, 
are not greater than they need be by an amount far in 
excess of any increase in repairs that would probably 
result from the use of compounds. 

If twice as many cylinders, valves and other cylinder 
parts are used for a compound as for a simple engine, 
then it might be expected that this element of the re- 
pairs would be twice as great, amounting perhaps to 6 
per cent. of all repairs. The sum in dollars and cents 
which represents the total cost of repairs to a good 
locomotive each year is not far from $1,200. The total 
cost of cylinder repairs for an ordinary engine is about 
$32.64. To double this would only require an addi- 
tional outlay of about $33. This is relatively very 
small, and if there is any saving in fuel worth speaking 
of, due to compounding, it would more than offset any 
reasonable or probable increase in repairs. Of course, 
if the devices used are complicated, fragile, or badly 
made, there is no limit to the expense of repairs and 
the cost of the loss of the service of the engine, all of 
which are directly chargeable to the compound loco- 
motive under such conditions. 

From the records of Mr Soule it would appear that 
there is little reason in the argument of some who 
have guessed at the additional cost of repairs to com- 
pound locomotives. However, those who claim a high 
comparative cost for repairs to compounds may have 
had experience with some that were not properly 
made or were complicated. There are not many such; 
but there are some, and it is noticeable that the build- 
ers have changed their designs recently. Complica- 
tion is always undesirable, and it is probably better 
with compounds, as with railroad devices generally, 
not to try to get the ultimate saving at the expense of 
simplicity. A railroad device that will always be op- 
erative, even when needing extensive repairs, is better 
than a more economical or theoretically perfect one 
that will operate only under the best conditions. Uni- 
formity also is important, as a uniform locomotive 
design that has not the maximum of efficiency is bet- 
ter for a railroad company than a miscellaneous lot of 
designs, some of which have the maximum efficiency. 

To offset the increased cylinder repairs due to the 
use of compounds there isa saving in wear and tear 
of boilers resulting from the less fuel used for equal 
work. Locomotive boilers are overworked, as com- 
pared to marine and stationary boilers; in fact, in no 








other service except in steam fire engines and torpedo 
boats are boilers worked as hard as in locomotives. 
Forcing boilers causes a more rapid deterioration of 
the sheets and tubes than would result from normal 
use and if carried to excess it will be found that the 
deterioration and cost of repairs vary something like 
the square of the increase in steam demanded per 
minute. As boiler repairs are the factors of greatest 
cost in total locomotive repairs it is clear that any 
feature of construction or operation that reduces 
boiler repairs may produce a good saving in dollars per 
year. Asaving of one per cent. in boiler repairs 
will more than offset a 15 per cent. increase in cylin- 
der. repairs. Also, with coalat the low cost of $2 per 
ton, a saving of one per cent. due to compounding will 
amount to more than an increase of 100 per cent. in 
cylinder repairs. And what is even more striking is 
that a saving of 15 per cent. due to compounding 
would practically equal the cost of repairs to the entire 
engine. The logical conclusion from all this is that 
where coal is worth about $2 per ton, the compound 
locomotive, if it can save 15 per cent of the fuel, would 
generally wipe out the present locomotive repair ac- 
count altogether. 








Metal for Brake Shoes. 


The Master Car Builders’ Association Committee on 
Metal for Brake Shoes (Service Tests) has met and com- 
menced its Jabors, For convenience of its members 
Chairman R. H. Soule called two meetings, one in Chi- 
cago for members stationed in the West and another 
in New York for the Eastern members. The meeting at 
Chicago was held Saturday, July 15, and the one in New 
York on the following Monday. Both meetings were 
wellattended, but the Chicago attendance was the 
greater because a number of representatives of Eastern 
roads happened to be in Chicago. 

The object of the meetings was to determine what to 
do and how to doit. It was first decided to adopt soft 
cast iron as a standard metal for comparison of all other 
metals or combinations of metals; that these standard 
shoes shall be east by the same foundry at the same time 
to insure their being of uniform metal ; also that they 
shall have marks cast upon them and be painted white 
so that they can be identified by inspectors. 

The metals proposed by the Committee to be tested by 
service tests were soft and hard cast iron, soft and hard 
Bessemer steel, soft and hard open-hearth steel, mer- 
chant bar iron and merchant bar steel, soft and hard 
malleable iron, manganese steel, and the Congdon, Mee- 
han and Lappan special patterns of brake shoes. The 
fact has not been lost sight of that this test is not a test 
of the best form of brake shoes, but of the material; 
therefore styles of shoes that owe their existence to 
their form merely will not be tested. To exclude the 
element of form, it was decided to confine all tests to 
flat shoes, as distinguished from shoes with a recess, or 
that fit the flange of the wheel. 

The committee will extend its tests to both cast iron 
and steel tired wheels, and records will be kept of the 
tread wear of the wheels. This is to be made by taking 
the cross section of the wheel tread before and after the 
trial with the McKenzie wheel tire indicator. 

The committee has not yet determined upon a length 
for the shoe, but it isexpected that the M.C. B. stand- 
ard will be adopted. It is to be determined by the Exec- 
utive Committee, which will include this question 
among others in its letter of inquiry. 

The manner of conducting the tests as proposed is to 
put on one truck of each car soft cast iron shoes and on 
the other truck the trial shoes whose metal is to be com- 
pared with the cast iron. If the trucks require four 
shoes each, and there are 13 metals to be tested, then 
each railroad that takes part in the tests will if possible 
equip 13 cars, and will require 52 trial shoes and enough 
soft-cast.iron shoes to wear them out, as the intention is 
to wear out the trial shoes. The railroads, muking the 
tests, will, of course, be asked to keep a record of the 
scrap from the worn out shoes, shoes to be considered 
worn out when only % in. thickness in the middle, ac- 
cording to the Rules of Interchange. They will also be 
advised to make memoranda of the kind of cast wheels 
(whether a contracting chill or aplain chill), also the 
style of brake beam, the kind of brake, the leverage and 
air pressure employed. 

The question has come up whether the leverage and 
air pressure shall be kept normal or be modified to pre- 
vent skidding of wheels. There seems to be some ques- 
tion if the two kinds of material onthe two trucks of 
the same car will not have different braking effect and 
give unequal results in holding the wheels. All these 
facts are to be noted and a record card prepared which 
will render the results readily compared and combined. 
The form of this record card will be the work of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Members of the Committee were 
asked to anticipate the circular of inquiry as to the 
number of cars they would equip, and the necessary in- 
formation as to the diameter of wheels, number of shoes 
for each truck, etc., that shall enable the Executive 
Committee to make out a requisition for shoes. 

The Eastern members of the Committee discussed 
the plans proposed at the Western meeting, offered 
some valuable suggestions and a few additional points 





and voted to concur with the action of the rest of the 
committee at Chicago. : 

The tests will extend to brake shoes for locomotives 
by those members of the Committee who signify their 
wish to conduct such tests. The results reached with 
these tests will be embodied in a supplementary report. 
Mr. R. H. Soule, the Chairman, has started the work of 
this Committee early and excellent results may be ex- 
pected. He has the unanimous support of the Committee 
and his example in getting the members together thus 
early should stimulate others having like duties, 


Both the Chronicle and Bradstreet’s have published 
their customary tables of gross earnings for June and 
for the half-year. The Chronicle gives the increase for 
the month as 5.25 per cent. and for the six months 4 63, 
with an increase of mileage of about 2 percent. Brad- 
street's gives increases for June 5.6 per cent. and for six 
months 4.5, the increase of mileage being 1.7. The great- 
est increase of gross earnings for any one month was 
8.94 per cent.,in May. By groups of roads tbe percent 


ages of increase were as follows: 
June. Six months. 
ovo 





EIU daca sus Kicudescauceecedse! accaeaxtss 8.4 4.3 
Central Western .......... ides aeudauawaes re 4.6 
Trunk lines...... 7. 4.0 
Hastern .......+0 - £4 9.5 
Southern....... 0.9 6.1 
Southwestern. . 2.7 8.3 
Mexican dewdvedacWieceaesa 5.2 6.2 
Pacific group: Decrease..........sssceccecees 4.1 a 


This table indicates to a certain extent the effect of 
the World’s Fair traffic, for it will be seen that the in- 
creases are larger for June than for the six months in 
those regions especially affected by this traffic. It 
shows also the effect of the low rates inaugurated by 
the Great Northern. To besure the effect of the in- 
creased passenger traffic must not be exaggerated, for 
the grain receipts at the Western primary markets have 
been heavy for the month and for the half-year. The 
receipts of grain on the seaboard, however, fell off seri- 
ously, having been 86.6 million bushels in the half-year 
of 1893, against 141.3 millions in 1892, and the receipts of 
flour were somewbat less than last yearalso. The de- 
crease in the movement of cotton was great and is re- 
flected in the earnings of the Southern roads. A few of 
the increases by roads are given in percentages in the 


table below: 
ve Six months. 
4, 3 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.............. 





New York Central......... ..... en Cae 6.1 
Lake Shore..... -. 10. _ 
Rock Island..... «« WAT 11.4 
RNRUUNTEE © OUNNAN 5 acs ce cn eesasecces se One 8.5 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul ~< Gan 4.3 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas............+..-- 8.5 13.4 
TRGHICNEE Ob) WU CULOUIN. cic ccc ccucscadecwecasencs 6.7 10.9 
Chesaneske & OMii. ... .- <0. eccccccccccecess 0.7 8.1 
New York, Ontario & Western............ 11.8 13.3 


The Pennsylvania system is not included inany of these 
figures, as the results are obtainable only up to the end 
of May; but that system shows an increase on the lines 
east of Pittsburgh of about $1,000,000, and about $130,000 
on the lines west. The Erie, which also is not included, 
has a decrease of about $231,000, and the C., B. & Q. an 
increase of about $773,000. 


According to the American Manufacturer's estimate 
our make of pig iron for the first half of this year was 
4,582,708 tons. The Iron Age's estimate is 18,695 tons 
less than the Manufacturer. These estimates, in sub- 
stantial agreement, are nearly four per cent. less than 
the make for the first half of last year. Our production 
by half years since 1890 has been as below: 


Year. First half. Second half. Total. 
1890 4,560,513 4,612,190 9,202,703 
1891 3.368, 107 4,911,763 8,279,870 
1892 4,769,682 4,387,317 9,157,000 
1893 SERIE 00Cté«‘CKS ese, t~“(Ct« eS weed 


Although the make is less than for three out of the 
six half years immediately preceding, it is greater than 
the output for any year previous to 1866, and if the pres- 
ent rate is continued this year’s make will be fully up to 
the average of three preceding years. But it is not 
thought that the present rate of production will be con- 
tinued. Prices both for pig and finished iruns are lower 
than ever before; so low that furnacemen apparently 
are not replenishing their ore piles, so that unless prompt 
and liberal expenditures are made there will be a short- 
age in Bessemer iron next spring, with a corresponding 
rise in price, unless business generally is largely and per- 
manently curtailed. The decrease in furnace capacity 
from May 1 to July 1 has been 26,030 tons; on May 1 we 
were making iron at the rate of 9,723,000 tons and have re- 
duced the rate of production to 8,369,500 tons. Thisis a 
greater reduction than that of last year when from April 
1 to July 1 the furnace capacity in use was reduced from 
188,109 to 169,850 tons. Our iron makers have a very impor- 
tant problem presented for their consideration. It is to 
keep from bankrupting themselves through over-produc- 
tion and at the same time to keep the market so supplied 
that it will not be subject to the violent fluctuations 
which have characterized it in the past, or even such 
changes in price as were recorded in the English market 
from 1889 to 1891. Since 1885, or since we have made iron 
enough to supply our own market, the price has in only 
two years varied over two dollars, and for 1891 the ex- 
tremes of the monthly prices returned by Mr. Swank 
were $17.50 and $17.75. But on occasions when we could 
not supply our demand prices fluctuated wildly, as, for 
instance, the rise from Jannary, 1871, to September, 1872, 
was from $30.50 to $53.87, and from February, 1879, to the 
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same month in 1880 the price rose from $17.50 to $41, to 
fall to $25 in May of the same year. These variations in 
price give the business of construction in iron all the ex- 
citement of the gaming table, but do not decrease costs 
to consumers, or develop consumption. 








A recent issue of The Economist reviews the British 
iron and steel trade at some length. While it is not 
surprising to find a little turn of the tide in exports, it 
does not seem at all certain that the bottom has been 
reached in prices. The table below shows the product, 
exports and prices in four different years, that may be 
taken as characteristic: 


woud 1889. 1886. 1882. 

Ton Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Production of pigiron... 6, 616; 80 8,245,536 6,870,655 8,493,287 
Total GKPOTTB. «0.05 secsse0e 3. 740,217 4, "186.182 3,389,107 4,353,552 
Scotch warrants......... s.10d. 473.10d, 393. 11d. 49s. 4d. 


It will be seen that i contraction in production is 
about 1,600,000 in both cases, but in exports the reduc- 
tion in the second period was about 1,400,000 as against 
1,000,000 in the firsc period; but in the present condition 
of the trade The Economist sees little to encourage any 
great expectations as to the future. There is no hope of 
any large increase of trade in the way of ship building; 
and orders that are now being given out are placed not 
because tonuage is required, but because prices are low. 
The best foreign customers of the kingdom are now suf- 
fering very severely from financial disturbance. Since 
the beginning of the year there have only been slight 
fluctuations in prices of pig iron. During the last four 
months the highest figure reached for Scotch warrants 
was 42 shillings. Manufactured iron has slowly receded 
in prices during the half year and a further fall may be 
anticipated. 











The Norfolk & Western has returned to its old ar- 
rangement as to stores and materials along its lines. For 
some years the materials and supplies have been under 
the charge of the Purchasing Agent, who was repre- 
sented at the general storehouse by an Assistant Pur- 
chasing Agent. The organization has been changed re- 
cently and all supplies and storehouses have been placed 
under a general storekeeper, who is to report to the 
Superintendent of Motive Power. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Report on Railway Transportation Rates on Freight 
Traffic Throughout the United States, 1852 to 1893. 
Frepared by C. C. McCain, Auditor Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, for the Senate Committee on Fi- 
— Washington: Government Printing Office, 

This report is appendix K to the Report on Changes in 
Railway Transportation Rates, etc. It was prepared to 
place before the Committee data showing to what ex- 
tent freight charges have changed throughout the 
United States since 1850. It is divided into four general 
parts. First, Development of Freight Classification ; 
second, Changes in Competitive Rates; third, Miscell- 
aneous Data Relating to Mileage Rates and Tonnage 
Movement; fourth, Changes in Local Rates. The 
volume consists principally of tables giving such 
analyses and explanations as have been considered 
necessary. In all there are 185 tables, making a volume 
of 260 pages octavo. An immense amount of informa- 
tion has been accumulated in the volume and we shall 
consider it more at length in in a later issue. 





The Electric Transmission of Intelligence and Other 
Advanced Primers of Electricity. By Edwin J. Hous- 
ton, A.M. New York: The W. J. Johnston Co., Ltd., 
41 Park Row. London: Whittaker & Co. 1893. 330 
pp., 88 iilustrations. Price, $1. 

The earlier volumes by Professor Houstun in this series 
are “Electricity and Magnetism” and the ‘‘Measurement 
of Electrical Currents.” The one now under notice is the 
third and concluding volume of the series, The topics 
treated include the telegraph, the telephone, electric 
annunciators and alarms, electricity in warfare, the stor- 
age battery and various miscellaneous applications of 
electricity. The parts treating of multiple and cable 
telegraphy and telephony will perhaps be found of par- 
ticular interest to those readers who have little or no 
knowledge of the applications of electricity to transmit- 
ting intelligence, as they are treated in quite a simple 
und elementary manner. 


Nicaragua; Studies on the Mosquitoe Shore in 1892. 
By Courtnay DeKalb. Reprinted from the Bulletin of 
the American Geographical Society. Sold by the 
author, Irvington, N. Y. Price, 50 cents. 


Mr. DeKalb’s paper is divided into a historical sketch, 
a description of the country, the people, the govern- 
ment and laws, and the outlook for the future. It is ac- 
companied bo a map ona scale of about 42 miles to the 
inch, showing the route of the Nicaragua Canal. Itisa 
condensed and yet comprehensive study of a ccuntry 
which must be at this time of particular interest to 
American engineers. $ 





Journal of the Franklin Institute, July, 1893.—Among 
the papers in this issue are one by Mr. Tesla on Light 
and other High Frequency Phenomena; one by Mr. 
Jaques, on the Present Development of Heavy Ordnance 
in the United States; and one by Professor Richards, of 
Lehigh, on the Specific Heats of Metals. The Com- 
mittee on Science and Arts reports an investigation of 
Marks’ improvements on artificial limbs, and awards to 
Mr. George E, Marks the Elliott Cresson medal for his 
inventions. 


Table of Squares from 1 to 10,001. Rochester Bridge 
& Iron Works, Rochester, N. Y. 1893. Price, 


This is a volume of blueprints, substantially bound in 
boards, containing, as its title indicates, the squares of 
all numbers to include 10,000. There are 50 pages, each 
51g x 88 in., and the figures are large enough to be easily 
read. The tables were computed and checked by inde- 
dependent methods, and are given out with confidence 
that they are free from errors. 





Transactions of the Americun Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, June and July W. Pope, Secretary, 
12 West Thirty-first pMe "New York. 

This issue contains the report of the annual meeting 

held May 16, with a number of papers of considerable 

interest and importance. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Some Points on Steel-Tired Wheels. Published by the 

National Car Wheel Company, Depew, N. Y. 
This is a very small pamphlet, consisting of but 17 
pages; but it isan ambitious one. It lays down alist 
of desirable features which should be embodied in a 
steel-tired wheel to get the best results, and explains 
that the wheels of this company, either with spoke 
centre or double plate centre, will meet the require- 
ments. The company makes a specialty of re-tiring and 
repairing steel-tired wheels of all sizes and carries in 
stock tires suitable for most makes. 











Wood Workers.—A Descriptive and Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Wood Working Machinery. The J. A. Fay 
& Egan Co., Cincinnati, O- 

This is a handsome pamphlet showing a few of the 

machines made by this company. Their machines are 

classified under two styles, “‘ variety ” and “ universal.” 

The variety wood workers are those not provided with 

a molder at the opposite side, but fitted with a boring 

and routing attachment instead. The universal wood 

workers combine the variety with a large molding 
machine. 


The Hudson River by Daylight. The Albany & New 
York Day Line, by W.B. Elmendorf, General Agent, 
Albany, N. Y., issues a book giving information as toa 
great many excursions that may be taken in connection 
with the Hudson River Day Line steamers. It also gives 
views and descriptions of various places along the Hud- 
son River and the valley of the Hudson, and lists of 
boarding houses, with prices, for a very wide region, in- 
cluding the Catskills. 





Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Pratt & 
Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn. Edition of 1893. 


This is a substantial little volume of 390 pages contain- 
ing a good alphabetical index. It illustrates in great 
variety the well-known product of this house. The 
catalogue has been prepared with the aim of giving 
representations of classes of tools rather than a list of 
individual tools. : 


An Emergency Stop at Wilmerding.—Under this title 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Company publishes an ex- 
tremely pretty pamphlet describing the model village 
of Wilmerding and the works of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company at that place. The pamphlet is illus- 
trated by many good pictures from photographs and 
sketches. It is designed for distribution at the 
World’s Fair. 
ee Tools, Cranes and Machinery. R. D. Wood 

& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The tools shown and described in this catalogue fin- 
clude hydraulic traveling cranes, also jib, bracket and 
pillar cranes, punches, riveters, lifts and other toolsand 
machines in considerable variety. The company also 
manufactures the Geyelin-Jonval turbine, and has avery 
large plant for the manufacture of cast iron pipe. 





kuliond Matters. in nee 


Track Elevation.—The ci city ity officials continue to con- 
coct schemes for the elevation of the railroad tracks 
within the city limits. It is also proposed that pending 
track elevation the speed of passenger trains shall not 
exceed 10 miles an hour, while freight trains are to be 
brought down to about ox team speed. Various plans 
are being suggested by the city attorney and aldermen 
as a temporary means for preventing accidents at the 
street crossings, but they all propose to entail heavy 
expenses on the railroads, which the officers of the latter 
are not inlined toincur. Every proposition submitted 
by the railroads is at once rejected by the aldermen, 
but while the members of the Council are quick to op- 
pose any proposition coming from the railroads, there 
is a great lack of unity among themselves. The existing 
ordinance is so notoriously impractical that its enforce- 
ment on a large majority, if not all, the roads in the city 
is impossible, but a substitute cannot be agreed on. The 
Mayor is said to have a plan, and so has the City Atitor- 
ney. Each member of the Council also thinks he has an 
opportunity to achieve greatness by bringing forward 
and securing te adoption of an elevated system which 
shall for all time commemorate his name. Meantime the 
roads refuse to play into the hands of parties who claim 
to control a system for elevation, which they are anxious 
to allow the railroads to use for a consideration. 

Freight Traffic—The grain traffic of the Western 
roads continues to feel the adverse effect of low prices. 





The decrease in deliveries here by 11 roads during the 





past week was 449,000 bushels of grain compared with 
the preceding week, and 1,100,000 from the second week 
in July last year. A favorable feature in last week’s in- 
ward traffic was that the loss on grain was compensated 
by an increased live stock business. The movement of 
other property showed little change from the corre 

sponding period in 1892. 

Reviewing the grain traffic at seven Western markets, 
including Detroit and Toledo, deliveries the past week 
are found to have been only 167,000 bushels below the 
preceding one, and 1,361,000 bushels under the week 
ending July 16, 1892. This is a good showing, consider. 
ing the unfavorable conditions that influenced deliver- 
ies the present compared with the preceding years. 
Going back to 1891, the past week’s traffic shows an in- 
crease of 550,000 bushels. Considerable uneasiness is 
expressed regarding the outcome of the spring wheat 
crop, and its influence on the future business of the rail- 
roads that handle it. The statements regarding crop 
conditions are very conflicting and are evidently largely 
influenced by the interests of the parties sending them, 
hence it is impossible to form an opinion as to the actual 
situation, 

The receipts of grain and flour at Chicago, from July 1 
to 15 inclusive, for the present and preceding year, and 
the amount delivered by each road, were as follows: 





























1893. 1892. 

Grain. | Flour. | Grain, ; Flour. 

| Busb. | Bbls. | Bush. | Bbls. 

* eR! 918,000, 16,109 | 1,222,000 25,010 
MAI ae cacnoones 1,306,000, 9,250 | "754,000 175 
hk ye Reeaneee: 618,000} 15,600 | 1,270,000 7,125 
af ” elacaaieet | 1,752,000| 25,423 | 1,611,000 15,169 
Oe aga 265,900; 1,492 | "345.00 13,525 
1D. MMe csascctesns 151,000 300 | 189.000)... 
NE 2 756, 33,750 | 1,090,00¢ |” 32,000 
Wabash...............4| 374,600 450 | °339,000 2/990 
(ag paemceeae 291,000} 22,706 | 562,000/ 47,975 
a “a 307,000 | “43992 | 763,000 | 405 
WA NE...05 o> sens 4,000 869 3,00 7,810 
MOLAR: so cecends ase 6,741,000 | 127,254 | 8,120,000 | | ~ 146,184 





Passenger Traffic.—Despite the excessive heat the 
railroads, with scarcely an exception, were well patron- 
ized, the travel on some of the older Western lines being 
close up to the preceding week. As an experiment the 
railroads have decided to run four excursion trains in 
day coaches from Minneapolis and Missouri points, and 
also from points beyond. The first of these trains was 
put on Monday, the 17th,and the others will run July 
24, 31, and Aug. 7. One Manager said: ‘‘There was no 
apparent demand from the public for such favors. The 
move was also opposed by the popular routes because 
they were already satisfied with their patronage. But 
as the Wisconsin Central and the Great Western wanted 
a general reduction from all points, it was agreed to run 
the experimental excursions with the understanding 
that if they proved successful one fare rates would be 
made after Aug. 7.” The facts are that the roads de 
manding one fare rates have no local business of conse- 
quence to protect, and, being at a disadvantage with the 
older lines, they were anxious to increase their traffic 
from distant points. Hence they attempted to pose as the 
advocates of cheap fares because they had all to gain and 
nothing tolose by the arrangement, whereas the favored 
roads feared that the move would result in a general 
cheapening of rates from all points, and a consequent 
loss of revenue by the destruction of local rates. The 
prospect for an early reduction in rates from all direc- 
tions has been further increased by the cut made by the 
Big Four system, from all points between Chicago and 
the Ohio River and other points within its ter- 
ritory, followed by the Buckeye route consisting 
of the Erie lines between Chicago and Marion, O.. 
the Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo, through 
Central Ohio via Columbus to the Ohio River 
at Gallipolis; also from Fostoria, Delaware, Columbus 
Mansfield, Newark, Wheeling and Cleveland. The 
“Monon” at first protested against reductions as unnec- 
essary and unbusinesslike, but, finding its objections 
useless, it met the cut at all points within competing 
territory. General Manager McDoel, of the Monon, said; 
“The action of the Big Four people was without the 
least justification; all the roads in the territory were 
carrying morethan twice as many passengers a year 
ago, and there was nocomplaint fromany direction. But 
when all efforts to induce the Big Four to recede from 
its position failed we were compelled to meet its reduc 
tion. Ido not believe that the reduced rates will in. 
crease business over three per cent. for at least 30 days, 
and very little more through the fall, because those who 
could come would have done so anyway. But admitting 
that business doubled, we will make less net money be- 
cause we must double our trains, and the cost of hand- 
ling the traffic will increase in proportion.” Managers 
of lines in other territory severely criticise President In- 
galls, of the Big Four, for what they term an unwarrant- 
ed effort to destroy profits on World’s Fair business, as 
they regard the cut as the entering wedge to a slaughter 
of rates in all directions without the semblence of ac- 
vantage to be gained from any direction. 

Conservative managers who have from the start op. 
posed sweeping reductions in fares by Western roads to 
World’s Fair now express the opinion that one rate 
round trip tickets will be agreed upon at Friday’s meet- 
ing. It is well known that strong roads oppose the 
movement, believing that it will not increase travel 
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sufticiently to compensate for lowering rates. Their 
belief is strengthened by the failure of recent excursion 
rates to bring the crowds predicted. But the fact that 
the St. Paul, heretofore a strong advocate for the main- 
tenance of rates, has joined the one fare advocates, will 
no doubt induce the opposing lines to give a reluctant 
consent. It is scarcely necessary to say that managers 
who were disposed to let well enough alone feel blue 
over the outlook for future profits from passenger busi- 
ness. 
CuIcaAGo, July 18, 








The New Scotch Dining-Car Expresses. 





Freedom is not the only thing that in this old Eng- 
land of ours broadens down slowly from precedent to 
precedent. Some 20 years back the late Sir James All- 
port, at that time Mr. Allport, and General Manager of 
the Midland Railway, took a summer holiday in the 
United States. He there found democracy so far tri- 
umphant that on ordinary passenger trains there 
was but one class of carriage, while on the long- 
distance expresses there were drawing-room cars, 
dining cars and sleeping cars available for those 
who chose to pay a slight increase of fare for the 
extra accommodation. This visit resulted, in the first 
instance on the Midland only, but gradually almost 
all over the country, in three important changes—one of 
them, indeed, so important that it might almost be called 
arevolution. Third-class passengers were admitted to 
every train, second-class carriages were altogether 
abolished and Pullman cars were introduced both for 
day and night travel. The precedent so set by the Mid- 
land company was followed bv its rivals, as far as third- 
class passengers were concerned, immediately, with but 
slight delay in reference to the provision of sleeping 
ears; while it is only within the last year or two that 
the movement toward the abolition of second-class car- 
riages has become general. 

Meanwhile, the Midland had given a hint that its com- 
petitor, the Great Northern, was not slow to act upon. 
This latter company, having to cater for the wants of a 
large number of business men who returned to their 
homes in the West Riding at the end of a day's work in 
London, introduced some 15 years back aservice of dining 
cirs between Leeds and London. The Midland, of 
course, was constrained to follow suit. Then the same 
two companies put on dining cars also between Man- 
chester and London. But for a number of years the 
dining-car service was confined to the systems of these 
two companies. The North-Western, with its charac- 
teristic dislike to innovation, refused to adopt an idea so 
new-fangied, and preferred to rely solely on its old-es- 
tablished connection and its possession of the shortest 
and, in the main, the quickest route. The popularity of 
dining cars becagne, however, so obvious that recently 
the North-Western has found itself constrained to adopt 
them. Having once broken the ice it went further and 
faster than any of its rivals. It put on dining cars not 
only to Manchester, where it had to face keen competi- 
tion, but also to Liverpool, where it has the field pretty 
much to itself, and two summers back it extended them 
to Scotland also. 

So far, however, dining cars had been regarded, like 
sleeping cars, as a luxury only intended for first-class 
passengers—for not more, that is, than 10 per cent. of 
those who traveled by the trains. The Great Eastern, 
the poor man’s line par excellence, was the first to break 
away from this obsolete tradition. Three years back, 
on the express trains running from Doncaster to Har- 
wich in connection with its Continental steamboat ser- 
vice, it put on a dining car, to which second as well as 
first-class passengers were admitted, while the third- 
class passengers’ meals were served en route not in the 
dining car, but in their own compartments, And now 
at length this summer the matter is being carried to its 
logical conclusion, and carriages are running labeled 
plain for all folks to see, ‘‘ Third-class Dining Cars,” 

Appropriately enough it is on the service between 
England and Scotland, a service which, since the award 
of Mr. Gladstone put an, end to an internecine war of 
rates as long ago as 1808, has shown English competi- 
tion at its best, in a steady improvement of facilities 
and a steady tendency toward lowering of fares—it is 
on this Scoteh service that the last reform has been 
introduced. We say the last reform, but the phrase is 
scarcely accurate. For no one can suppose that we 
have yet reached finality. For the first-class fare from 
London to Glasgow is 58s., the third-class 33s. That 
a passenger should pay 58s., plus an extra ds. for 
a comfortable bed in a_ sleeping car, rather 
than save 30s. at the price of sitting up all 
night, liable at any moment to be disturbed by the 
entrance of half a dozen strangers into bis compart- 
ment—this is natural enough. But it is difficult to 
believe that any, except a trifling percentage of the 
traveling public, will long continue to pay the extra 
25s. for the honor and glory of traveling first-class 
by day, when for little more than half the first-class 
fare a passenger can travel in a dining car, which, 
though labeled third-class, is markedly superior in 
comfort to the ordinary first-class carriage. Ample 
light to read by, comfortable warmth, space to move 
about, a corner into which no inconvenient neighbor 
can intrude, food and drink, lavatory and smoking 
room, ali are secured, and it is difficult to see what 
more the most exacting traveler can require. No 
one, we are assured, contemplates at this moment 
supplementing third-class “diners” by  third-class 
‘*sleepers.” Yet it is safe to say that this further in- 
novation is not only inevitable, but certain to come 
before many years are out. And then we shall be in 
sight of the final result, when, in England, asin Amer- 
ica, there will be but one class of carriage for ordinary 
local traftic, supplemented on long journeys by extra 
accommodation available to all passengers alike on the 
payment of the same extra fare. Half acentury has 
passed since Dr. Arnold stood on the bridge at Rugby 
and watched the passage of the first trains on theinfant 
London & Birmingham Railway. He rejoiced, readers 
of his life may remember, to see them and to think that 
the days of feudalism were over. Perhaps even Dr. 
Arnold scarcely realized how great a ieveler the rail- 
Way was to prove. The “swinish multitude” 
—the phrase was a common one in the early Victurian 
era—that filled the third-class carriages of 1843 were 
either kept outside the station altogether or shut into | 
a pound till the first-class passengers had started ; then | 
they were herded into seatless and roofless pens, in| 
which they traveled along with “‘horses, cattle and | 
empty goods wagons.” Possibly they received treat- 
ment as good as their habits and manners entitled them 





to, yet it undoubtedly marks a striking revolution in 
social habits and point of view when the railway manag’ 
ers of to-day, who presumably have good means of gaug- 
ing the taste of the public for which they cater, propose 
to set before the lineal descendant of the occupant of 
the cattle trucks of 1843 a civilized dinner in a luxurious 
dining car. 

But, it is time to turn from the past to the present, from 
generalities to detail. All the three routes to Scotland 
promise to run in the future afternoon dining-car ex- 
presses to and from Scotland. The Midland. to and from 
Glasgow only, leaves eitherend at 1.30 and arrives at 
10.45 p.m. The East Coast, serving Edinburgh only on 
the down journey, but Glasgow also on the up, leaves 
London or Edinburgh, as the case may be, at 2.30 and 
arrives at about 1lp. m. The West ‘Coast time of de- 

arture is fixed at 2 o’clock, and its Glasgow train is 

alf an hour faster than the Midland, while the Edin- 
burgh train runs in 814 hours, or the same as the East 
Coast time. The East Coast companies were, we under- 
stand, the first to move in the direction of putting on 
third-classdining cars. Unfortunately for them, they 
will be actually the last totake the field, for their new 
cars are not yet ready. nor likely to be for some weeks to 
come. Meanwhile those of their rivals are already on 
the road, and are to be put into regular service imme- 
diately. 

Both Midland and West Coast have built new trains 
ey for this new service, the Midland two ayd 
the West Coast three, so as to have a spare train in re- 
serve for emergencies and repairs. But the divergen- 
cies between the North-Western and the Midland pat- 
tern are sufficiently striking. The North-Western 
trains comumunicate from end to end by means of cor- 
ridors along the sides of tne carriages and inclosed 
vestibules between them. On the Midland trains the 
twin first and third class dining cars are connected by 
a gangway designed for the use of the servants oniy; 
but the rest of the train is composed of carriages with 
what our American friends are kind enough to describe 
as ‘‘lonesome, stuffy compartments ” of the ordinary 
ergy though their upholstery and fittings are of the 

est and newest. Again, the North-Western train is 
planned to allow of 34 first-class passengers dining 
simultaneously, as against only 18 third-class. The 
Midland supplies, roughly, about the same amount of 
accommodation; but the proportion of the two classes 
is reversed, being 21 firsts and 43 thirds. It will be in- 
teresting to see which of the two guesses will be found 
by experience to have most nearly measured the actual 
demands of the British public. have 

Within the Jast few days both companies been 
running experimental trips, the North-Western on the 
line between Euston and Wolverton, while the Midland 
company has made an excursion as far afield as to Ayr 
and Glasgow. That the running of both trains leaves 
nothing to be desired need hardly be said. Those 
whose ideas of dining cars have been gathered in 
the vagons restaurant of the Continent, or even on the 
Western roads of America, have no conception how 
smoothly a dining car can run on our English roads. 
The North-Western roadbed has long been faultless, 
and now that that company has at length consented 
to relinquish its cherished “radial axle” and to accept 
the elsewhere universally adopted ‘‘bogie truck,” 
the North-Western running is practically perfect. 
As for the Midland, let this one fact suffice: On the 
trial trip, a passenger in the experimental train left a 
full wine-glass to stand on the table, where it stood 
with the surface of the liquid barely quivering, while 
he timed the speed with a chronograph. He found that 
the train was traveling at 76 miles an hour. As for the 
cooking, it would perhaps be untrue to assert that the 
2s. lunch in the third-class car normally includes chaud- 
Sroid de cailles en caisse, but at least it is safe to 
say that yesterday’s trip proved the capacity of the 
tiniest of kitchens to turn out an elaborate hot dinner 
for some 50 or 60 persons. Moreover, the Midland has 
long stood at the head of English railways for the care 
and intelligence with which it adapts its refreshment 
arrangements to suit the comfort of its passengers; nor 
does it show any sign of an intention to forfeit that 
position. 

It may be added that the weight of the trains will be 
about 200 tons by the Midland route and 234 by the West 
coast from London to Preston, 209 miles. These weights 
are exclusive of engines, and are, according to English 
ideas, very heavy loads for the speeds, especially over 
Cumbrian and Scottish hills—the more reason, there 
fore, that we should welcome and applaud this introduc- 
tion; for, truth to tell, since the meteoric brilliancy of 
the *‘race to Edinburgh” died out on the railroad hori- 
zon in the autumn of 1888, the great lines between Lon- 
don and the north have not given us any very striking 
improvement to chronicle. And for the last yearor two 
it has seemed asthough the blue riband for speed, 
which England has held uuchallenged since the begin- 
ning of railway history, was to be surrendered tamely 
without a struggle to our American cousins; and that 
would be a shame too Geep for any railway man witha 
sp ark of patriotism in him to characterize in words.— 
W. M. Aeworth, in the London Times. 





The Second Decade of the Massachusetts Railroad 
Commission. 
BY WM. A. CRAFTS, CLERK TO THE COMMISSION. 


Ten years ago, the Railroad Gazette printed a review 
of the work of the Massachusetts Railroad Commission 
during the first ten years of its existence. Its course 
during the earlier part of that decade had beenina 
measure experimental or tentative, but it had become 
firmly established; it had formulated and to some ex- 
tent directed public opinion; it had won the confidence 
of the public and the respect, if not always the approval, 
of the railroad corporations. It had also established a 
reputation beyond the limits of its own state as perhaps 
the most successful of the various state commissions, 
and was regarded as a model for such agencies in the 
supervision of railroads. 

Since 1880, while the theory on which the Commission 
was esiablished has not been modified, its duties have 
been increased and its jurisdiction somewhat enlarged:> 
More than thirty acts have been passed by the legisla- 





ture imposing new functions on it, besides many re- 
solves requiring special reports on subjects affecting the 
interests of railroads and the public. It is, however, 
essentially the same Commission, with very limited 
powers but broad general supervision, as when first cre- 


ated, and it seems a proper time to review its working 
during the last ten or twelve years, 
The functions of the Board of Railroad Commissioners: 
as provided in the act creating it, and subsequent acts 
during its first decade, were described in the review of 
its work for that period, as follows: 

‘““The Commission was to have a general supervision 
of all railroads and street railways in the state, 
and it is its duty to examine them, and keep itself in- 
formed as to their condition and the manner in which 
they are operated with reference to the security and ac- 
commodation of the public, and to see that the several 
corporations comply with the terms of their charters and 
the laws of the commonwealth. In the case of a viola- 
tion of any general law or neglect to comply with the 
terms of its charter by any corporation, the Commis- 
sioners were required to give notice thereof in writing to 
the corporation, and if the violation orneglect continued 
after such notice, to report the circumstances to the 
Attorney-General, for such proceedings as he might 
deem expedient. 

When in the judgment of the Commissioners “‘ repairs 
are necessary upon any such railroad, or any addition to 
the rolling stock, or any addition to or change of the 
stations or station houses, or any change in the rates of 
fares for transporting freight or passengers, or any 
change in the mode of operating the road and conduct- 
ing its business, is reasonable or expedient in order to 
promote the security, convenience and accommodation 
of the public,” they were required to inform the corpora- 
tion in writing of the improvements and changes which 
they adjudge to be proper, and to report their proceed- 
ings in their next annual report. 

Complaints couid be made by municipal authorities 
upon the petition of 20 or more legal voters. Or if those 
authorities decline to make complaint, they were to in- 
dorse their reasons for so doing on the petition, which 
may then be presented to the Commissioners by the 
petitioners. If after hearing the parties the Commis- 
gioners adjudge the complaint well fouaded, they were 
to notify the corporation in the manner above men- 
tioned. 

Another duty of the Commission is to prescribe the 
form of annual returns by the corporations, to examine 
them and to require the correction of those which were 
defective or erroneous, and to prepare from them statis- 
tics for the information of the legislature. It was also 
required to investigate the cause of any accident ona 
railroad resulting in the loss of life, and of such other 
accidents as it deems proper. An annual report to 
the legislature was to cover all the proceedings of 
the Commission, and to include ‘such statements, facts 
and explanations as will disclose the actual working of 
the system of railroad transportation in its bearing 
upon the business and prosperity of the common- 
wealth, and such suggestions as to the general railroad 
policy of the commonwealth, or as to any part thereof, 
or as to the condition, affairs or conduct of any of the 
railroad corporations as may seem appropriate.’ ” 

In addition to the powers and duties above named the 

Board has been authorized or required by legislation 
since 1880 todo many other things, among which may 
be mentioned the following: To require and approve 
safeguards against fire, and the manner of keeping tools 
for emergencies in passenger cars; to require and pre- 
scribe rules for the examination and testing of locomo- 
tive boilers; to exempt railroad companies from fencing 

portions of their roads; to determine the exigency for 

proposed new roads or branches; to order gates or flag- 
men at highway crossings; to examine, test and pre- 
scribe automatic couplers for freight cars; to authorize 

and prescribe the manner of operating interlocking sig- 

nals, established by one corporation at the crossing of 

the road of another; to regulate the use of tracks for 
shifting cars across highways and to direct changes in 

the tracks near such crossifgs; to act as eounty com. 
missioners on the abolition of grade crossings in Boston; 
to prohibit the sounding of locomotive whistles as sig- 

nals at highway crossings ; to have supervision of the 
examination of all railroad bridges and reports of engi- 

neers thereon, and to employ a bridge engineer in that 
work ; to approve methods of heating passenger ¢éars ; 
to approve changes of location of railroads for improve- 
ment of alignment ; to authorize Sunday trains; to im- 

pose conditions when authorizing the crossing of public 

ways by tracks for private use; to perform certain min- 

isterial acts in connection with the proceedings for the 
abolition of grade crossings; to require signals at over- 

head crossings by railroads; to recommend changes in 

the manner of making up or shifting of freight trains ; 

to exempt corporations, for reasonable cause, from the 

requirement to heat passenger cars by steam. 


PERSONNEL OF THE BOARD. 


With such extensive jurisdiction and various duties, 
and yet with such limited powers, the success of the 
Commission, the confidence and respect it has inspired 
and the reputation it has established, both inand beyond 
the state, are due to the character and ability of its 
members, its careful and searching investigations, and 
the broad views and able arguments on which it has 
based its conclusions and reports. With the exception 
of one brief episode in its history, the appointments to 
the Commission have been entirely independent of 
political considerations and free from the taint of the 
spoils system. 

Of course, as in all such bodies, the policy and action 
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of the Commission have been directed mainly by one 
member. The Chairman, in all important matters, has 


conducted investigations, formulated the views of the 


Board and written the decisions and reports ; but many 


details of supervision and inspection have been con- 
ducted by the other members, or by all. It cannot be 


said, however, that it has been practically a one-man |; 


commission, for the Chairman has always consulted his 
colleagues and been ready to accept their suggestions, 
which they, on the other hand, have been free to offer. 

Mr. Adams, who had been the head of the Board dur- 
ing the first 10 years of its existence, was succeeded by 
Judge Thomas Russell. an able lawyer, an experienced 
man of affairs, who had filled many important positions, 
end though he had previously made no special study of 
raiload matters, was well qualified to conduct the af- 
fairs of the Commission. Unlike his predecessor, who, 
without neglecting local questions, had often discussed 
the “railroad problem” in its broadest sense, Judge Rus- 
sell directed his attention exclusively to questions af- 
fecting the interests of the railroads and people of Mas- 
sachusetts, as they arose under the laws and by peti- 
tions or complaints. And these questions he considered 
especially in their legal aspect, though never lacking in 
a fund of “‘common sense” and a knowledge of human 
nature which secured for his decisions, whether formal 
after a hearing or informal at a conference. the acquies- 
cence of the party against whom it was made, He was 
quick to apprehend the material points in acase and 
to reject immaterial evidence, and as quick to reach his 
conclusions. Often after hearing the evidence while 
counsel were making their arguments and he appeared 
to be taking notes of them, he was writing out a decis- 
ion to submit to his colleagues. On one occasion being 
called from the room while a young lawyer was 
making a lengthy argument, he remarked: “I have 
already decided in-favor of that young man, but if he 
keeps on with his argument be may convince me that I 
am wrong.” 

When appointed Judge Russell found as his colleagues 
on the Commission Mr. Albert D. Briggs and Mr. Ed- 
ward W. Kinsley, the former of whom had been a mem- 
ber for eight years, and the latter had been appointed 
the year before the Judge. Mr. Briggs was an able en- 
gineer and an authority in the day of wooden bridges, 
and had made himself thoroughly familiar with the 
physical condition of the roads and the manner in which 
they were operated. He had well considered views on 
the questions of facilities, equipment and safeguards 
which came frequently before the Commission. In these 
respects he was an important and able assistant to the 
Chairman during the first two years of the latter’s in- 
cumbency. 

Mr. Kinsley was also an important member of the 
Commission on account of his knowledge of the wants 
of the traveling public and business men, and his 
energy in advocating and suggesting improvements 
which the railroad companies of Massachusetts were 
sometimes too slow to adopt. While on friendly and 
even familiar terms with the railroad managers, he 
never hesitated to pronounce judgment against them 
when occasion required. 

Mr. Briggs’ health failed during the last year of his 
service and he died in 1881. The vacancy was filled by 
the appointment of Mr. Clemens Herschel, a thoroughly 
educated civil engineer of established reputation, who, 
while he was especially interested in hydraulic engi- 
neering, during his two years of service, advocated some 
important improvements in construction and terminal 
facilities on the northerly side of Boston. 

In 1883, Mr. Kinsley having made a business arrange- 
ment which required his absence in Europe and in the 
Southwest for a considerable period, resigned his posi- 
tion as Commissioner. Gen. B. F. Butler was then 
Governor of the State, and, im&the exercise of his prero- 
gative, he put in practice his ideas of the civil service 
by appointing his friends and political followers, with- 
out any special regard for the good of the service. He 
filled the vacancy caused by Mr. Kinsley’s resignation 
by the appointment of Mr. Joseph H. Chadwick, a man- 
ufacturer and merchant, a man of capacity, though not 
specially familiar with any branch of railroad affairs, 
and the demands of whose private business did not per- 
mit him to devote a very large portion of his time to the 
public service. He served throvgh the remainder of Mr. 
Kinsley’s term, a few months over a year, and then Mr. 
Kinsley was reappointed by the next Governor, and 
by successive reappointments served till his death in 
1891. 

When Mr, Herschel’s term expired in 1883, Governor 
Butler determined to dispense with the services of a 
civil engineer on the Board, and appoint ‘‘a practical 
railroad man.” His circle of close political friends had 
selected for the appointment Mr. Everett A. Stevens, at 
that time a locomotive engineer on the Fitchburg Rail- 
road. He was selected perhaps because, while being a 
practical railroad man, he was also a prominent member 
of the Grand Army and a member of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, from both of which organiza 
tions there was a hope of votes. But Mr. Stevens proved 
a bettor “practical railroad man” than politician, and 
within the sphere of his experience he has been a very 
useful member of the Commission. By successive re- 
appointments he has been continued on the Commission 
to the present time. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


Organization of the Accounting Department. 





BY AN ACCOUNTANT. 


The great object and end of all business transactions 
ks to get money or its equivalent and retain as much 
'as possible. The prime factor in the initiation of 
any business is capital, next its management and use in 
obtaining patronage, but simultaneous with these must 
be collections and disbursements, debits and credits; or, 
in other words, accounting. Upon the correctness of the 
accounts depends the success of all undertakings. With- 
out it capital and talent may be employed in vain. 

Not excepting the National Government, the railroad 
interest of this country dominates over all others, both 
in its magnitude and its effect on the material interests 
of each inhabitant. Lines radiating from all the popu- 
lous centres of trade to the remotest villages are the 
great arteries and veins which sustain the life of the 
Republic. The outgrowth of building and equipping 
over 170,000 miles of railroad has been an investment of 
capital amounting to $10,000,000,000—annual gross earn- 
ings of about $1,200,000,000, net earnings from operation 
about $380,000,000, income from other sources about 
$130,000,000, interest, dividends and rentals about $490,- 
000,000. These are stupendous figures, implying an 
amount of brain and physical labor beyond ordinary 
comprehension and signifying, furthermore, thata large 
portion of our people, composed of stock and bondhold- 
ers, employés of roads and workers in car and machine 
shops, locomotive works, coal and iron mines, rail mills, 
bridge works, merchants, etc., etc., are directly or indi- 
rectly benefited by or dependent on the disbursement of 
the above-mentioned moneys. 

The income and expenditures of railroads are made 
up for the most part of small sums, and it is apparent 
that the numoer of items treated must be almost incal- 
culahle to aggregate the sum of $2,400,000,000, total re- 
ceived and disbursed per annum, and that the agents 
and clerks required to do the accounting involved must 
be very large and necessarily thoroughly organized into 
divisions or departments that will work harmoniously 
and effectively to bring the segregated details into ag: 
gregated results on the general books. 

The necessity of system and organization in account- 
ing has been recognized by the managers of our great 
lines for many years, and as a sequence the accounting 
departments on such lines have improved their methods, 
from time to time, until they have become generally 
satisfactory. The following is a succinct outline of the 
organization which meets the approval of some of our 
most experienced railroad people : 


The head of the department should be entitled Comptroller 
and should be subordinate only to the President and Board of 
Direciors. It should be divided as follows: 

1. A bookkeeper’s division in which should be kept all the 
general books and accounts of whatever character, so that the 
chief of the department may be able to show the financial 
condition of the company and make a replete statement of its 
business transactions at any moment. All other divisions 
should be auxiliary and tributary to this, and in addition ad- 
vices should be forwarded from the car accountant as to 
mileage, the treasurer send his cash book and sustaining 
vouchers and papers daily, and all other officialsjany informa- 
tion affecting accounts, including copies of contracts, 

2. A disbursement division, incharge of an Auditor of Dis- 
bursement, in which shall be treated all vouchers and pay rolls 
and all reports from the operating and maintenance depart- 
ments, showing the distribution of labor and material to the 
various accounts and the charges against individuals and 
companies. It shall be its duty to see that all bills and pay 
rolls are duly approved, correct in calculations and recorded 
before presentation to the comptroller for his signature and 
passage to ihe treasurer for payment. The results of its work 
should be embodied monthly in one journal entry, in which the 
credit as a rule shall be “‘Vouchers Audited,” pay rolls and ma. 
terial and supplies (naming the different stocks thereof), and the 
debits, operating expenses under their general heads (details to 
be kept in the division), construction, equipment, real estate, 
stocks of material and fuel, overcharges, commissions, in- 
dividuals and companies, etc., etc. Such journal entries to be 
handed to the bookkeeping division after approval by the 
Comptroller. 

3. A traftic division in charge of an Auditor of Traffic, with 
sub-divisions for freight and passenger business, which shall 
receive all reports, way bills, cancelled tickets, duplicate re 
mittance slips, etc. from agents, conductors and foreign roads 
relating to treftic; make statistical statements, including 
weekly estimates of earnings; have charge of the agents’ ond 
conductors’ accounts and the traveling auditors, and finally, 
furnish two journal entries monthly to the book-keeping divis- 
ion, one for passenger and the other for freight traffic, cover- 
ing the results of its work for the preceding month. The 
former should show the credits to revenue derived from pas- 
sengers, mails, express, train privileges, etc., and amounts 
due foreign roads and debits to agents, foreign roads, U. S. 
Post Office Dept., express companies, etc., to balance; the 
latter should show credits to revenue derived from the trans- 
portation of freight, miscellaneous items, amounts due foreign 
roads, etc., and debits to agents, foreign roads, etc. to balance. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the book- 
keeping division is a great reservoik into which the 
results of the other divisions flow, making a complete 
aggregation, the whole working as smoothly when in 
competent hands as a piece of machinery. 

In this organization the paid vouchers should be filed 
in the Comptroller's office, and the Treasurer’s cashbook 
approved and signed by the Comptroller daily should be 
the Treasurer's voucher in lieu of such paid vouchers. 
The Comptroller should check up and count the Treas- 





urer’s cash at the end of each month, Some roads have 





adopted the plan of allowing the Treasurer to have fa 
small sum set apart for petty and urgent payments to 
the end that the cashbook of the Comptroller, the 
Treasurer and the bankbook shall show the same bal- 
ances daily. In this case the petty cash only need be 
checked up. 

Primarily the accounts of railroad companies were 
kept in about the same manner as those of mercantile 
establishments, that is, a Treasurer, with the assistance 
of a bookkeeper and a few clerks, did all the accounting 
and auditing. There was no check on the Treasurer. 
Receipts and disbursements were considered by many as 
the only factors to be considered attentively, Earnings 
and expenses were matters of memoranda, and not for 
entry on the general ledger. The cash book was the 
great feature. Cash paid in on account of traffic consti- 
tuted the earnings, and cash paid out for operating, the 
expenses. Bills presented were not received, and 
vouchers made until the Treasurer was in funds, hence 
the more bills refused and Jeft inthe hands of the public 
the less the expenses, and the more uncollected on ac- 
count of transportation charges the less the earnings. 

The growth and importance of the business, however, 
have caused the proper changes on all roads in the hands 
of intelligent and able managers. In fact, there has 
been so much discussion on the subject of recent years, 
supplemented by the requirements of national and state 
commissions, that it seems anomalous to find a road on 
which primitive methods in accounting still prevail, yet 
a notable instance is now before the public. 

The Western Maryland Railroad is owned substan- 
tially by the city of Baltimore, which has been furnish- 
ing it with means from time to time for the last 30 
years, to the end that the city might be benefited thereby, 
directly or indirectly. As it had received no dividends, 
and only about 40 per cent. of the interest on ad- 

ances, it became dissatisfied and in November last ap 
pointed a Commission to investigate the financial and 
physical condition of the road with all particulars per- 
taining thereto. To assist them they secured the ser- 
vices of Maj. H. T. Douglas, an engineer of experience 
and ability, and Mr. Stephen Little, Comptroller of the 
Denver & Rio Grande, “‘regarded as one of the best ac- 
countants in New York City.” The report of the Com- 
mission is now before me and shows that the advances 
by the city, .ncluding interest due it, amount to $8,458,- 
197.31, while the value of the property, as estimated by 
Mr. Douglas, is only $3,434,193.81; to which the Com mis- 
sion adds for goodwill and development $2,300,000, giv- 
ing as an approximate measure of present value, $5,734,- 
193.81. This statement is commendable and based on 
common sense. The city did not want the book-keeping 
cost of the road, but its actual value. 

The Commission states that the books of account were 
inadequate to furnish the information needed, and that 
liabilities were not faithfully shown. Mr. Little says 
that there was no “‘system of accounts in the common 
acceptation of that term as applied to modern railroad 
accounting ;” that the President reported the earnings 
and expenses as they accrued, while the Treasurer 
booked them only as they were received or paid, and 
that to compile a balance sheet he had to take the books 
as they stood and bring up all known assets and lia- 
bilities from the outside. 


The erroneous and improper entries found by him, to- 
gether with those omitted, are too numerous to men- 
tion. Some of the most notable, however, are as fol- 
lows: $226,530 funded coupon certificates due the 
city were entered for five years as an asset when, asa 
matter of fact, it was a jiability, which the Treasurer 
realized in 1892, and corrected by setting up the liability 
and charging double the amount to Profit and Loss. 
The city was credited with a loan of $1,800,000, which 
should have been $1,704,000. The interest on funded 
debt, due and accrued, to the city, amounting to $2,972, 
318.44, had no recognition as a liability. The accounts on 
old ledger ‘‘A” closed in 1866 did not balance, and were 
not transferred to ledger *‘B,” although an effort was 
made to adjust them in September, 1872. The balance 
sheet as presented by the Treasurer on Sept. 30, 1892, 
showed a credit to Profit and Loss ‘of $453,354.78, while, 
as adjusted by Mr. Little, it showed a debit to that ac- 
count cf $3,417,039.06. At the last moment it was dis- 
covered that the company had issued $324,000 of pre- 
ferred stock which was not on the books, and which, 
added to the $3,417,039.06, makes a total to the debit of 
Profit and Loss of $3,741,039.06. 

The detailed statements attached to the report are 
clear and comprehensive and show that great labor and 
care were necessary in compiling them. It is unfortun- 
ate that there were not a sufficient number of copies of 
this report printed to furnish every railroad accountant 
in the country with one to the end that they might be 
both instructed and entertained. It is apparent that 
great ingenuity, if nothing worse, mnst have been exer 
cised in making up the reports to theUnited States Com- 
nission. 

The results of this investigation clearly show the in- 
adequacy of primitivé methods of book-keeping, and the 
Commission have recommended a thorough organization 
of an accounting department with a comptroller at its 
head, Are there any other roads using such antiquated 
methods of accounting ?—is a question which natural- 
ly presents itself. Ifso, I trust that they may obtain 
the report of this Commission, read, reflect and re- 
form, 
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The Effect of Competition Upon Railroad Construc- 
tion and Operation." 


[Continued from page 530.| 


II,—RAILWAY OPERATION, 

In the operation of railways, the distinction between 
the results of competitive and non-competitive methods 
may be even more clearly noted. State contro) involves 
the absence of competition; it is essentially monopo- 
listic. No competition exists in France where the terri- 
tory is divided. Competition between two competitors 
only is found in Italy and Canada. In Germany, Bel- 
gium and some other countries the Government itself is 
subject toa certain measure of competition from lines 
operated by private companies, over which, neverthe- 
less, the state has much power of control. In England 
there is a strong competition in some respects be- 
tween the half dozen leading lines which practically 
cover the country, but competitive excess in respect to 
rates has been controlled by agreements, called confer 
ences, between the competitors themselves. Railway 
shareholders and _ the representatives of capital gener- 
alla are potential in the English Parliament, and are. 
not regarded with disfavor by the English courts. The 
effect of water competition in England upon railway 
rates has been notable, resulting in disparities between 
rates trom seaport to seaport as compared with purel 
inland rates. The general conservatism of Englis 
methods and the recognized obligation of paying divi- 
dends sufficed to maintain rates between competitive 
railroads without substantial change many years. 
Some three years since a parliamentary investigation 
was set on foot, which was followed by the framing of 
a bill conferring additional powers upon the Board of 
Trade, and finally resulted in the imposition of an 
amended classification and a system of maximum rates 
which went into operation with the present year, the 
resulta of which have not yet been fully worked out. 

In the United States a very different policy has pre- 
vailed. More than 600 operating lines exercise an ab- 
solutely independent rate-making power, and attempts 
to regulate their competition as to rates have been re- 
garded by the public with extreme disfavor. Each rail- 
way company is organically distinct from every other 
railway company. The business of every city is common 
to several competing lines. Intense rivalry has been de- 
veloped between the traffic officials of all. Not only 
does violent competition exist at commercial centres, 
but even at strictly lccal points it controls rates and the 
business methods of the railways, to an extent much 
greater than is generally understood. It would be 
almost impossible to find any point on the line of any 
important road where transportation charges could now 
be arbitrarily established upon the basis of cost of service, 
or upon any other definite rule. Moreover, there isa 
vast systein of water routes on which the expense of 
teonepentenes is relatively very small, exerting an incal- 
culable influence upon railway rates. ‘I'he result has 
been the development of the greatest freedom in the 
* movement of traffic which the world has ever seen, 
stimulated by a scale of rates which may safely be styled 
abnormally low. This has been in many respects of 
great value to the nation. It has resulted in the efface- 
ment of the boundaries of the states so far as the inter- 
change of commerce is concerned. It has brought the 
granaries of the West so near to the Atlantic sea- 
board that agricultural values in the Eastern States 
have been seriously disturbed. It assembles ores, 
cokes and coals from mining regions, separated 
by thousands of miles, and makes possible the 
production of metallic products at a eost almost 
incredibly low. The contrast between tbe effects 
of this system and of that in vogue in countries where 
competition in transportation either does not exist or 
has been closely limited is apparent to the most casual 
observer. It has not only produced the cheapest trans- 
portation of freight known to the world, but it bas led 
to the development of operating methods which fairly 
warrant a lower basis of rates than would have been 
considered possible to the wildest enthusiast of thirty 
years ago. The capacity of cars has been trebled, re- 
quiring enormous addition to the power of locomotives ; 
and their use has been made practicable by the adoption 
of rails of steel. Numberless devices have been intro- 
duced to facilitate the movement of particular classes 
of traffic. Special cars have been designed for the 
transportation of different commodities, such as oil cars 
for oil, live stock cars for animals, and especially refrig- 
erator cars for fruit, beer and dressed meats. 

On the other hand, comparatively little mechanical 
progress has been observable in some of the other coun- 
tries to which our attention naturally turns. The 
equipment of roads in Continental Europe and even in 
England does not show the advances which have been 
so marked in this country. The effort to develop special 
forms of traffic has been far less apparent. The wagons 
used still carry the same loads, and the trains handled 
are comparatively light. Old methods are abandoned 
with great reluctance. The expense of suggested im- 
provements is often a sufficient barrier to their intro- 
duction. Rates go on from year to year with little 
variation, and the general standard of the tariffs is 
not materially different from that of 30 yearsago. In 
view of the results which are so clearly apparent from 
competition in the operation of railroads in the United 
States, the project of their purchase by the general 
government and their operation by the nation seems not 
only chimerical, but almost suicidal. 

But, while the primary effects of competition have 
been so clearly beneficial, its secondary effects have 
been equally marked. Without question, competition 
in the operation of our railroads has gone much too far, 

It was much easier for competition to become disas- 
trous in the handling of railway traffic than in any other 
industry. For one reason, the number of figures found 
in the tariffs is almost beyond computation. A whole- 
sa'e grocer handles a great diversity of articles, for each 
of which a price must be made; but the railroad trans- 
ports each article handled by the grocer, the jobber in 
dry goods, in hardware, and by every other merchant. 
Every commodity whichis the subject of sale or purchase 
must have its established tariff; and these tariffs must 
not only be fixed for customers at a single point, but 
must vary for every station on the line. More than this, 
they must be determined from every station on each line 
to every station on every other line; and this not by the 
mere addition of locai charges, but by an adjustment 
favoring through traffic and requiring the due protection 
of different markets and producing points. The rates 
quotable by any sing!e freight agent are almost infinite 
in number and their iofinity is duplicated by the neces- 
sary difference made between carload and _ less-than- 
carioad shipments. In addition to the classification and 
the rates, each shipment must be governed by a series of 








*A paper read before the World’s Railway Commerce Con- 
gress at Chicago, June 23, 1893, by Hon, Aldace F, Walker. 
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established rules, which may be varied as easily and 
with the same effect. For every detail in respect to 
which a merchant or manufacturer feels the pressure of 
competition in his business the traffic manager experi- 
ences a thousand. 

Moreover, there is no such thing as a transfer of rail- 
way capital to other uses. A railroad is constructed at 
vast cost and when completed the capital invested be- 
comes fixed for all time. However severe the competi- 
tion, it must be endured. Even in cases of corporate 
bankruptcy the wheels never cease to turn. A rival com 
pany finds itself competing witha financial shadow, but 
avery lively shadow nevertheless. An interlocutory 
decision suspends the payment of dividends and of 


couoons. Operating expenses if not earned may be pro- | 


vided for by borrowing upon the certificates of the re- 
ceiver ; and the last state of a line in campetition with 
an absolute bankrupt is far worse than the first, when 
its competitor was struggling to maintain an appar- 
ent solvency. The strife between rival companies con- 
tinues even beyond the grave. 

With all this opportunity for manipulation in the ap- 
plication of the numberless details of classifications, 
tariffs and rules, and with this strife that can never 
end, even though a corporation be financially ruined 
under its exactions, the stringency of railway competi- 
tion is so great as to have little in common with the 
ordinary competition of manufacturers, merchants, pro- 
fessions, insurance agencies and labor. It is far away 
beyond them all in its severity. 

oreover, it is subject to another condition which 
does not exist elsewhere. Railway rates are treated as 
within legislative regulation, which is not true as to 
— of commodities, or of professional services or 
abor. Unreasonable rates, that is rates unreasonably 
high, are denounced by law; while rates unreasonably 
low are not illegal, but on the contrary seem by a 
strange fatuity to be everywhere approved. Tosuch an 
extent does this idea prevail that railway rates which 
the exactions or the folly of competitive strife have re- 
duced during a season of what is properly called war- 
fare, are seized upon as standards by legislators and 
commissioners, under the absurd idea that any rate 
made by a railroad company must be assumed to be 
reasonable in the sense of affording adequate compen- 
sation for the service rendered. Railway companies are 
thus in a position of being constautly driven into rate 
wars and applauded for their energy in conducting 
them, while at the same time the unremunerative rates 
then prevailing are seized upon and made permanent. 

The unfortunate results of excessive competition are 
found upon every hand. ‘Three classes will be noted 
briefly: Railway bankruptcies, rate wars and unjust 
discriminations. The number of railway bankruptcies, 
even during periods of great general prosperity, is 
simply appalling. The statement was made by the 
chairman of this railway congress, in his opening ad- 
dress, that in the 17 years which ended with 1892, 526 
United States railway companies, covering 55,670 miles 
and representing 3,122 millions of dollars of capital, were 
sold under foreclosure. This was 32 per cent. of the 
present mileage and 31 percent. of the present capital- 
ization of all the railways of the Union. In 1892, 36 roads, 
with 10,508 miles and representing 357 millions of capi- 
tal, went into receivers’ hands, in addition to the fore- 
closure sales of that year. 

It is not for the interest of any country that its invest- 
ments of capital be discredited and effaced. Our rail- 
way securities should rank in foreign markets with the 
securities of the government. That they do not so rank 
is evidenced by the hundreds of millions of such securi- 
ties which have been returned to our shores during the 
past three years, as wellas by the unfriendly criticisms 
of the English financial press. While che rights of stock- 
holders and even of bondholders are not highly regarded 
in some portions of our land, it must be conceded by all 
that they have rights; and that competition which de 
stroys their value is of the same nature as the competi- 
tion which forces the failure of the manufacturer or the 
merchant. It does not tend to the general advantage, 
but the contrary. Moreover, it directly leads to mono- 
poly through the opportunities afforded to the com 

etitors which survive of acquiring the property of the 
ankrupt on easy terms. 

It would be far better for the country if its railroads, 
as a whole, were earning enough to feel at ease. The 
retrenchments involved in insufficient earnings are 
prejudicial to every interest. New construction stops 
first of all, then repairs to track, equipment, bridges, 
stations and other structures are suspended. The num. 
ber of employés.is diminished ; the wages of those tha 
remain are reduced. Inefficiency in the handling of the 
business is developed. The road as a general public ser- 
vani. fails to perform its functions with safety and 
efficiency. Accidents increase, and sooner or later every 
interest to which the railroad is related feel the baneful 
influence of its insufficient earnings. 

There is no sense or business sagacity in this condi- 
tion. While many railway failures no doubt have been 
precipitated by undue expansions of territory and over- 
weening ambitions in the management, it cannot be 
denied that their vast majority have been what are known 
in trade as honest failures, resulting from actual inabil- 
ity to earn enough to meet the necessary outgoes of the 
corporation. The operations of many of the roads are 
conducted upon too close a margin of profit; the violence 
of competition has brought down earnings so that many 
companies are watching every weekly and monthly 
statement;with anxiety, in doubt until that last moment 
whether a dividend must not be passed or a coupon de- 
faulted. Railway bankruptcies are the first and most 
obvious result of unhealthy rail way competition. 

A railway rate war unsettles values, disturbs busi- 
ness relations, makes contracts worthless, encourages 
speculation,invites disaster. Steadiness in railway rates 
is the constant demand of the intelligent business man. 
He dreads ail tariff changes and especially all so-called 
tariff wars. His appeal is for fair and reasonable rates, 
inviolate from year to year, properly adjusted as he- 
tween business centres on the one hand and regions of 
distribution or supply on the other and constantly alike 
to all.. Excessive competition leads at once to rate re- 
ductions, and reprisals are almust sure to follow. A rate 
oa is thus invited spreads disaster on every 

and. 

Worse than this, however, in this country has been 
the tendency to secret manipulations which excessive 
railway competition has engendered. In the violence of 
competition it has been thought necessary to give to 
traffic officials a certain measure of discretion, the im. 

ortance of which they have been quick to appreciate. 

hey are all engaged in developing, or at least in retain- 
ing, the traffic of their respective lines ; and traffic is so 
easily controlled by pecuniary considerations that the 
practice of granting them became long since established 
as a custom, and is often claimed by shippers ag a right. 
This results in what is known to the law as unjust dis- 
crimination or undue preference, It may be accomp- 









| lished in ahundred ways. The rebate, the comyfission, 
| the salary account, the free storage, the carte, allow- 
lance, the underbilling of weights, the pa,#nent of 
claims, the free pass—these are afew of th gnany de- 
vices which ingenious men have developed fo e secur- 
which do 


ing of traffic by the granting of special favo 

their work only because they are granted in secret and 

are not granted to all. In this respect railway competi- 
| tion in the United States has run riot. The most stren- 
| uous exertions on the part of intelligent railway mana- 
| gers has proved unavailing to put these methods down, 
under existing legislative conditions. 

Laws for their suppression are passed only to be 
ignored. The evil must be overcome in some other way 
than by statute. As was well said the other day in this 
| connection by President Hilt, legislation cannot mend a 
| broken limb ; the forces of nature must have opportun 
| ity todo their work. Yetitis a remarkable fact tha> 
| the very same law which attempted to put an end to ur 
| just discriminations by fines and an di; 
| nounced its heaviest penalty against all efforts to su, 
press this evil in the only natural way, ramely, by t 
voluntary co-operative regulation of the excessive co 
| petition which begets it. ; 

This special railroad disease is unknown in many— 
perhaps in most—other countries. It is, of course, never 
| heard of in France, where there is practically no railway 
|competition. It is equally absent in England, where 
railway pools have always been permitted to do their 
| proper work in its suppression; and in Belgium and 
| Germany, where the state roads have always pooled 
| their common traffic with private roads to the end that 
| the business for which they mutually compete may be 

fairly apportioned to each. I receutly asked an official 

of the government railways of Austria-Hungary how 
|the prevention of unjust discrimination was accom- 
| plished in that conntry- ; ; 
| Lhad great difficulty in making him understand my 
meaning. He had never heard of a casein which ashipper 
was granted a reduced rate or a special privilege. I in- 
sisted that nevertheless such a case might possibly oc- 
cur. He answered that he could not conceive it possi- 
ble, for the tariffs were observed with absolute integrity 
in his country as a matter of course; but if such a trans- 
action could be imagined he supposed that the offend- 
ing agent would be at once delated. f 

In this particular the railway service of the United 
States has been extremely demoralized by so-called free 
and unrestricted competition. The only remedy yet 
suggested that may overcome this difficulty, and at the 
same time preserve the American system of competi- 
tive railway corporations, is the repeal of the anti-pool- 
ing law. It could then he made for the interest of the 
competitors themselves to cease their ruinous strife—a 
strife ruinous alike to the competing lines and to the 
public which submits perforce to the abuses of unjust 
discrimination. 

It is the old, old story. As I said some time ago, com- 
petition is a good servant, but a hard master, As 
applied to railway construction and railway operation it 
is the true principle for a free people to adopt, but in 
excess it leads to the worst possible results. The neces- 
sity for its restraint must be recognized and reasonable 
steps to insure its regulation within proper bounds 
should be promoted. The function of law under the 
regulative power conferred by the Constitution upon 
Congress should be to maintain a general oversight over 
the management of railways, insisting upon the pub- 
licity of rates for the protection of the public, and of 
accounts for the aS, of security-holders, restrain- 
ing extortion and undue preference in the transporta- 
tion of persons and property, but leaving the carrier 
| entirely free to enter into co-operative engagements 





| 








among themselves for the maintenance of such rates as 
shall from time to time be legally established. 








TECHNICAL. 


Manufacturing and Business. 

Financial difficulties have forced the Riverside Bridge 
& Iron Works, of Paterson, N. J., to ask for the ap- 
pointment of a Receiver. In accordance with this re. 
| quest the Chancellor has appointed J. A. Van Wiukle, 
of Paterson. The liabilities are estimated at $50,000 and 
| the assets at the same figure. The company’s officers 
| say they will be able to pay every dollar they owe. 

The General Agency Co., of New York, has lately been 
incorporated under the laws of New Jersey to deal in 
steam and street railroad materials. The company has 
been organized with the following officers: James R, 
| Ellicott, President; B. M. Tate, Secretary, and G. H 
Lowerre, General Manager. The office is at 115 Broad- 
way, New York. 

George W. Bartlett, formerly General Superintendent 
of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, has, with F. P. 
Collier, formed the Chicago Equipment Co. to deal in 
locomotive and railroad equipment in that city. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the National Switch 
| & Signal Co., Easton, Pa., will be hel@ July 20 for the 
| purpose of voting on a proposition to increase the 
| capital stock from $100,000 to $400,000. The stock is to 
| be used for improvements and as working capital. It is 
understood that all of the new stock will be taken by 
the present stockholders. 
| The Ottawa Car Co., with a capital of $200,000, is ap- 
| plying for a charter for the construction of electric street 
railroad cars. W.W. Wylie, Thomas Ahearn, W. Y. 
Soper, John W. McRae and William Scott are to be the 
| first directors of the company. 

‘The Portland Co. is building three Nevens snow and 
ice flangers for the Bangor & Aroostook, now build- 
ing through Maine. 

The Dominion Government is calling for tenders for 
supplying 1,040 lin. ft. of steel pipe6 ft.8in. diameter, 
inside measure, with angle plates and flanges complete, 
also about 300 lin. ft. of steel pipe 5 ft. diameter, inside 
measure, with angle plates and flanges complete, in 
connection with the work on the Sault Ste. Marie Canal. 
The tenders will be received by the Secretary of Rail- 
ways Department, Ottawa, up to July 28. 

It is stated that the Radford Pipe Foundry, East Rad- 
ford, Va., wili start up in July. Tie stock is being 
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rapidly secured, and 300 men willbe employed. The 
works are among the largest in the South. They have 
been closed down since last January. 

The Bucyrus Steam Shovel & Dredge Works have 
ceased to operate the plant at Bucyrus, O., the balance 
of the machinery having been shipped to the new works 
at South Milwaukee, Wis. 

Alfred Box & Co.. of Philadelphia, are engaged on a 
number of traveling cranes, with capacities of 25 to 30 
tons, and for traveling spans of 40 to 60 ft. 

The Pittsburgh Reduction Co., of Pittsburgh, manu- 
facturers of pure aluminum, with works at Kensington, 
Pa., has just closed a contract with the Niagara Falls 
Power Co., whereby it will receive power to run a 
branch plant at that placefor the reduction of alum- 


inum. 
The case of McGuire Manufacturing Co. vs. Chicago 


Grain Door Co., begun October, 1892, was dismissed last 
June by the United States Circuit Court, the plaintiff 
paying the costs of the suit. 

The Brown Car Coupler Co., of Washington, D. C., has 
been formed with capital of $100,000. The following are 
interested: Alex H. Semmes, Felippe A. Broadbeat, Ho 
ratio J. Lauck, Albert H. Scott and Philip C. Brown, all 
of Washington, D.C. 

The Audible Electric Block Signal Co., of Camden, 
N. J., has been formed to manufacture railroad signals. 
S. T. Kerr, E. H. Cornell, S. Harper, of Philadelphia, and 
L. Z. Noble, of Camden, are stockholders. 

The American Steel Wheel Co., No. 143 Liberty street, 
New York, issues a circular under date of July 17, tothe 
stockholders and creditors of the company, announcing 
that upon the application of a majority of the stock- 
holders and of more than two-thirds of the creditors, 
Mr. John C. Paul, President of the company, was ap- 
pointed its Receiver by the Chancellor of the State of 
New Jersey, on Saturday last, July 15, All of the stock- 
holders and creditors with whom there was oppor- 
tunity to consult joined in this application. There was 
no dissent. The stockholders and creditors who joined 
in this application include, among others. George H. 
Burt, J. Rogers Maxwell, the Liberty National Bank, 
the Pond Machine Tvol Co., the Garwood Land & Im- 
provement Co. and the Central Railroad Company of 
New Jersey. 

The Foster Engineering Co., of Newark, N. J., re 
cently received from the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
an order for 100 McDowell inside safety check valves for 
locomotive boilers. These valves are now in use on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Erie, Philadelphia & Reading, 
Chicago Elevated and other roads. 

Thé Smith Locom otive Fire Kindling Co., of Chicago 
capital stock $100,000, has been chartered. The incor- 
porators are Charles T. Smith, Adelaide F. Fairchild 
and C. G. Fairchild. 

In a recent letter from one of our Chicago correspond- 
ents mention was made of the aversion shown by rail- 
road officers to giving orders for supplies and equip- 
ment. Their conservatism in that respect seems to 
continue. Dealers In supplies almost universally com- 
plain that their sales are brought down to a minimum, 
and that the competition is so sharp that there is scarcely 
any profit on the orders secured. The railroad officers 
explain their small purchases by saying that they were 
long buyers last year, hence they are well equipped 
without making additional outlays of consequence. 

Iron and Steel, 

The New Albany Rail Mill Co., of New Albany, Ind., 
is dismantling its puddling, 10-in. and structural mills, 
and shipping them to Alexandria, Ind., where a new 
plant is now in course of erection. The sheet depart- 
ment continues in operation at New Albany, but it will 
close down in a few days and will be removed to Alex- 
andria. The work of erecting the buildings is in active 
progress, A large part of the machinery and material 
for the buildings is on the ground. The company ex- 
pects to begin operations Sept. J. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Refining Co., a new concern, 
has secured possession of the works of the Greensburg 
Steel Co., at Greensburg, Pa., and will have its plant in 
operation this month. It will make high grade tool steel 
exclusively. 

Two more new furnaces have been added to the equip 
ment of the blooming mill department of the Edgar 
Thomson plant at Braddock, Pa. The capacity of each 
furnace is 16 ingots or 30 tons, and the heating is done 
by fuel gas. 

Jones & Laughlin have signed the Amalgamated steel 
scale, the workmen conceding a reduction of from 8 to 
15 percent. The iron scale was signed last week, and 
the company’s extensive plant, employing 5,000 men, 
will resume in a few days. 

The Maryland Steel Company has commenced pre- 
parations for a partial shut down of the departments at 
Sparrow’s Point. One blast furnace is being banked, 
and the mills will be shut down for two or three days 
each week for about one month, making practically a re- 
duction to half time. This partial stoppage is due to the 
postponement of numerous orders. Various firms 
and companies are not prepared financially to have their 
orders completed and shipped at present. The steel 


company is unwilling to have lying idle the large amount 
of stock which these orders call for. 

New Stations and Shops. 
The Berlin Iron Bridge Co. is building the iron roof 
on the new purifier house for the Philadelphia Gas Co., 
at Philadelphia. 


The building will be 70 x 180 ft., the 





roof constructed entirely of iron, covered with slate. 
The new power house for the Worcester Traction Co. 
will also be designed and built by the same company. 

A new passenger station to cost, it is reported, $75,- 
000, will be erected at Greensburg, on the Pittsburgh 
division of the Pennsylvania road, the citizens of that 
town having agreed te vacate the north end of Harrison 
avenue. The company will also erect an overhead foot 
bridge across the tracks on Harrison avenue. 

The officers of the Wilkes-Barre & Eastern have de- 
cided upon Wilkes-Barre, Pa., as the location for the 
shops for the road. 

Plans have been completed in the office of the chief 
engineer of the Old Colony for three new brick and 
stone stations at Bridgewater, North Abington and 
Wareham, Mass. Thestation at Wareham will cost 
$10,000 and the other two stations will cost about 
$12,000. The three stations are to be completed before 
the winter. 

The Western Maryland is making a number of im- 
provements at its shops at Union Bridge, Md. An office 
building was recently erected and a small addition to 
the machine shop 40 x 50 ft. is now going up, and ad- 
ditions for the pattern room and upholstery work are 
also to be built. A 75-H. P. engine will soonbe put in’ 
and other machinery is to be ordered. 

There is competition between several Canadian cities 
just now to secure the location of the Grand Trunk 
shops. General Manager Seargeant has written the 
corporation of the city of London, Ont., in which he 
reviews the negotiations in the past between the com- 
pany and the city of London, Ont., in regard to the 
shops, points out that Sarnia is willing to give $100,000 
for the shops, and that the council of that town will 
make an agreement free from the many objectionable 
conditions suggested by London. There are advantages 
offered by Sarnia and Point Edward as points for loca- 
tion of the shops, Mr. Seargeant says, but in conclusion 
he asks London to lay before him any offer they may 
desire to make, and he will lay it before the Board of 
Directors. 

National Switch & Signal Company. 
This company has been reorganized and the capita] 
stock increased from $100,000 to $4C0,000. At a meeting 
of the directors held at Easton, July 10, the resignations 
of President R. Carmen Coombes and Managing Direc- 
tor Thomas J. Swift were accepted; and at the same 
meeting Mr. Oakleigh Thorne was elected President. 
The new works on the other side of the river, which 
have been under construction for scme time, are nearly 
complete, and it is expected that everything will be in 
good running order there in 60 days. Mr. Pascoe re- 
mains with the company as Superintendent, and Mr. J. 
P. O’Donnell, of London, retains his connection with 
the company as Consulting Engineer. Mr. Lattig also 
remains, as Electrician. 
The Nicaragua Canal. 

The directors of the Nicaragua Canal Co. met last Fri- 
day, the purpose of the meeting, it is said, having been 
to consider a plan for raising money with which tocarry 
on the enterprise. Mr. Warner Miller, the President, 
was in the chair, and Mr. H. C. Taylor, former Vice- 
President and General Manager, submitted a plan which 
was essentially as follows: 

Mh ge company to issue and market $85,000,000 in 

onds. 

2. The estimate of the cost of canal to be fixed at 
$56,000,000, as present prices and methods allow. 

3. The difference between the newly estimated cost 
and the $85,000,000 of bonds to be used for the payment 
of interest during construction. 

4, An active propaganda to be established all over 
the country as a preliminary to placing the bonds upon 
the market. 

5. Money obtained from the first subscription to be at 
once employed in active work on the line of the canai. 
The statement conciudes: 

If the amount of the first subscription is satisfactory 
the bonds wil! be offered at 95. {f unsatisfactory at 92. 
The amount of bonds sold in the second three months 
should not be less than $10,000,000 nor more than $20,- 
000,000. 

The committee will consider this plan further. The 
meeting then adjourned. 

Interviews with Mr. Miller and Mr. Davis, the Gene- 
ral Manager, indicate that there is a likelihood of a 
canvass of the country for the purpose of interesting 
small investors. 

Aerial Navigation Congress. 
Among the various congresses to be held at Chicago this 
summer, there is a conference on aerial navigation Aug. 
1 to3. The local committee is composed of university 
professors and engineers, who have made an effort to 
elicit papers and discussions from capable scientific 
writers and experimenters throughout the world. The 
secretary, Prof. A. F. Zahm, of Notre Dame, Ind., has 
received valuable papers describing the recent marvel- 
ous experiments of inventors in this and the European 
countries, England, Algeria and Australia. Among the 
contributions are photographs and descriptions of 
several successful steam flying-machines and of the 
great military balloons of 12 different nations. ‘lhe pub- 
lished proceedings will doubtless be a guide and incen- 
tive to many a student wishing to learn what is doing 
in this field of research. 
Interlocking. 

Fifteen Illinois roads have joined in a protest to the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners, urging a mod- 
ification of the rules in regard to the putting in of inter- 
locking switches and signals, on the ground that the 


The Busk-Ivanhoe Tunnel. 

On June 30 last there remained 1,084 ft. of tunnel to be 
bored to complete the Busk-Ivanhoe Tunnel, on the line 
of the Colorado Midland Railroad. M. H. Keefe, the 
contractor for building the tunnel, estimates that the 
headings will meet in four months’ time. The total 
length of the tunnel is 9,400 ft. The boring from the 
Ivanhoe end of the tunnel has been temporarily sus- 
pended because of the trouble in keeping the tunnel at 
that end free of water, the pumping plant erected for 
that purpose having proved inadequate. The grade of 
the tunuel descends uniformly from the Ivanhoe to the 
Busk end, the latter being 134 ft. lower than the Ivan- 
hoe end; as a consequence water follows the workings 
of the tunnel into the hill at the Ivanhoe end, and to 
keep the tunnel free of water the contractor erected 
two Cameron pumps, one with a 3-in. discharge capable 
-of handling 100 gallons of water a minute, and one with 
a 4-in. discharge capable of handling 300 gallons of water 
a minute; and also a Deane duplex pump capable of 
handling 400 gallons a minute. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Notes. . 

The Schlesinger syndicate iron mines at Negaunee, 
Mich., have been attached at the instance of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railroad and other creditors. These 
mines have an annual productive capacity of 1,500,000 
tons. 

The New York & Harlem Railroad southbound trains 
now stop at the new temporary station at 138th street, 
Mott Haven, New York. This is tobe used while the 
old station is being moved back and the bridge over the 
Harlem River raised. 

We announced last week the burning of a trestle on the 
Philadelphia, Reading & New England Railroad, near 
Rhinecliff station. The officers of the company inform 
us that the fire was not a serious one; the trestle dam- 
aged was an old one, and it was repaired in 36 hours. 

The United States grand jury at Tacoma, Wash., has 
found indictments against President Van Horne, of the 
Canadian Pacific, andrseveral local agents of the com- 
pany, charging them witb violation of the Interstate 
Commerce law. The company is charged with secre t 
rate cutting in the matter of passenger rates. 

The Great Northern is now running its througb trains 
to the coast without transfer at the Moses Coulée near 
Rock Island, Wash., where along trestle bridge was 
burned Jast week. The company has built a temporary 
switchback across the Coullée, which is now dry and 
passengers are delayed only about 10 minutes. It will 
probably be a month before the bridge is rebuilt. There 
are two bridges in the switchback and it ig two miles in 
length. The fire occurred Sunday night, July 2. On 
Wednesday the switchback had been located and work 
commenced. The following Sunday, July 9, the work 
was completed and through traffic resumed. 

We have already mentioned the arrangements made 
by the New York Central and the Michigan Central for 
free transportation of their employés to the World’s 
Fair. The Erie has now made similar arrangements. 
The company will give free transportation to employés 
and to members of their immediate families wholly de- 
pendent upon them for support. The number of passes 
issued daily will be limited in order to bring them with- 
in the coach accommodation of regular trains, and leave 
of absence will be given as freely as the service will per- 
mit. Such passes will be given only to employés who 
have been at least three months in the company’s ser- 
vice, and as arule they will be limited to 15 days. A 
reduced rate sleeping car ticket will also be sold to these 
employés. The Chicago & Alton will also give free 
transportation to allits employés and their families to 
the World’s Fair, and will run weekly excursion trains, 
The Louisville & Nashville has arranged to carry its 
shop employés, trainmen, etc., to Chicagofor a week’s 
trip. Free passes are granted, to include the frmilies of 
the men. 

Charity at the Conventions. 


Not all of the money collected at the conventions of 
the Master Car Builders and the Master Mechanics is 
expended for the personal enjoyment of the members. 
Mrs. Geo. W. McGuire, the wife of the well known man- 
ufacturer of malleable castings at Cleveland, collected 
at the Lakewood conventions $100 for the uses of the 
Children’s Fresh Air Fund of Cleveland. Mrs, McGuire 
does a great deal in the way of charitable work, and has 
long had a particular interest in this fresh air fund, 
which is an admirable and most useful charity. 








LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING, 


Thirteen locomotives for the Wilkes-Barre & 
Eastern have just been turned out by the Rogers Loco- 
motive Works. 

The New York & New England has awarded a con- 
tract to the Baldwin Locomotive Works for building 
ten freight engines. 








CAR BUILDING. 


The Seaboard Air Line has just ordered the construc- 
ng of 45 patent stock cars at the shops in Portsmouth, 

a. 

The Central of Georgiais building at its shops at Ma- 
con, Ga., several new parlor cars for the ‘“ Nancy 
Hanks ” traip, 

The Fitchburg road has ordered 150 box cars built at 
its shops in Fitchburg, Mass. The company may in- 
crease this order to 1,000 cars. 





new law is unjust. 


The Great Northern has received from the Barney & 
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Smith Manufacturing Co. eight buffet smoking cars, 
two dining cars and eight baggage cars. 

The Milton Car Works, of Murray, Dougal & Co. have 
just turned out a lot of new cars for the Wilkes-Barre & 
Eastern. The works have closed down for the summer. 


The Wilkes-Barre & Eastern has_ placed an order 
with the Jackson & Sharpe Co., of Wilmington, Del., 
for 15 passenger coaches, two of which are to be parlor 
cars. 

Receiver Alfred Abeel, of the Waco & Northwestern, 
will soon order new rolling stook for the railroad, hav- 
ing received authority to do so from the court which has 
jurisdiction. 

Forty new suburban passenger coaches are nearly 
ready to leave the Pennsylvania shops at Columbus, O. 
They differ in a number of details from other suburban 
cars on this system. 

Forty Pullman sleeping cars and 10 Pullman parlor 
cars have just been added to the equipment of the Penn- 
sylvania. Twenty of these sleepers contain 36 berths and 
twenty more have 32 berths. The average sleeping car 
has but 24 berths. The total length of the 36-berth cars 
is 70 ft. They cost in the neighborhood of $20,000 apiece. 
With other cars received heforehand, the new additions 
to the Pennsylvania’s Pullman service number 70 cars. 


The Wason Manufacturing Co., of Springfield, Mass., 
recently completed the construction and delivery of 35 
posssnane cars ordered by the New York, Lake Erie & 

estern, duplicates of the 50 cars built by this company 
for the same road last year. These coaches are unusually 
substantial in construction and embody many of the 
latest inventions for the convenience of passengers. 
The space between bed timbers is filled with mineral 
wool as a protection against cold as well as noise of the 
trucks. The interior finish is of solid mahogany, in 
design rich yet unobtrusive, which, with quartered 
oak ceilings handsomely decorated, and neat and tast 
bronze trimmings, combine in producing a pleasing ef- 
feet on entering the car, while “‘ Forney” seats in crim- 
son and old gold colored upholsterings, adjustable foot- 
rests, counterbalanced window sash and “‘ Pintsch” gas 
equipment, appeal to one’s ideas of personal comfort for 
both day and night use. These coaches have Westing- 
house automatic brakes and air signal], and platforms of 
the improved Janney-Buhoup pattern. The trucks are 
of the “Erie” standard, with 36-in. Paige steel-tired 
wheels, elliptical and coil springs of Pickering Spring 
Co. make, Otis Steel Co.’s axles, rough turned, and 
Westinghouse brakebeams. : 

Work at the Wason = during the past six months 
has been exceedingly brisk; in addition to orders from 
the Old Colony Railroad, to which the company has for 
many years devoted the early months, it has completed 
and delivered 30 coaches to the Delaware & Hudson 
Canal Co., besides a directors’ coach and an elaborate 
dining car. The company has in hand at present orders 
from the Spokane Falls & Northern, and is about to 
commence the delivery to the Manhattan Elevated on 
its recent contract for 7icars. A cabled order just re- 
ceived from Brazil will keep the works busy for some 
time on first and second class coaches, baggage and 
mail cars, and house, gondola and platform cars, for 
shipment to that country. 


BRIDGE BUILDING. 


Allentown, Pa.—A bridge of concrete is being con- 
structed over the Pennypack Creek at Pine road, Fox 
Chase. The outside surfaces will be pebble dashed and 
outlined in imitation of pointed stonework, so that 
when completed it will present the appearance of a cut- 
stone structure, 


‘Brunswick, Md.—A company has been formed to 
build a bridge over the Potomac River at Brunswick. 
Joseph D. Baker, of Frederick, is President. 


Cleveland, O.—City Engineer Rice is preparing plans 
for replacing the South Water street bridge, which col- 
lapsed last week. There are no funds available for re- 
building the bridge, but it will be necessary to advertise 
a month for bids, and in the meanwhile it is expected 
that authority will be given to the Public Works De- 
partment to use the unexpended balance of some fund. 


Coburg, Ont.—Tenders for the erection of the Nar- 
rows Bridge have been opened and the contract awarded 
to Robert Weddell, of Trenton, the total cost to be 
about $12,000. The bridge will be supported hy stone 
abutments and will be some 300 ft. in length, with adraw 
of 112 ft. The erection of the bridge will be commenced 
at once. 

Columbus, O.—Delay was occasioned in the construc- 
tion of the Second Avenue viaduct over the Pan Handle 
tracks by the Columbus Bridge Co. going into the hands 
of a Receiver, but the Receiver has agreed to complete 
the structure, and the viaduct will probably be finished 
in 60 days. * 

Concord, N. H.—The city government has decided to 
build an iron bridge to replace the wooden one over the 
Merrimac River on Bridge street, the present structure 
having been pronounced unsafe. 


Dover, Ont.—The Township Clerk is calling for tend- 
ers for the construction of two wooden pile bridges. 


Elkton, Md.—The plans and specifications for two 
iron bridges over Mill Creek, one near Aiken, and the 
other near Bacon Hill station, on the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington & Baltimore Railroad, have been approved by 
the Cecil County Commissioners and the clerk instructed 
to advertise for proposals for the work. 


Everett, Pa.—The Variety Iron Bridge Co., of Cleve- 
land, O., will construct the single span, 130-ft. county 
bridge at Hyndinan, the bid being $1,675. Cook, Fleegle 
& Shoemaker will do the masonwork. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—The Fort Worth Bridge & Iron 
Co., with a capital of $100,000, has been Lg at onaeeay at 
Fort Worth, Tex., by R. N. Hatcher, C. H.Selleman and 
T. A. Tidball. 


Hamilton County, O.—At a joint meeting of the 
commissioners of Hamilton and Clermont counties held 
last *veek, to consider the matter of constructing an iron 
bridge over the Miami River at Milford, at a cost not to 
exceed $50,000, plans and specifications forthe proposed 
bridge were approved. The bridge isto havea span of 
280 ft., a roadway 24 ft. wide, with six-foot sidewalks on 
either side, and will cost $50,000. The plans were pre- 
pared by Engineer Frank Krug. 


Hudson, S. D.—The Commissioners of Lyon County, 
Ia., and of Linculn County, S. D., have awarded the 
contract for the new wagon bridge at this place to the 
Milwaukee Bridge & Iron Works, for $3,347. The struc- 
ture is to be a 90-ft. span iron bridge, resting on tubular 
iron piers, 











Jeffersonville, Ind.—Work on the Louisville & Jef- 
fersonville bridge has again commenced, and it is an- 
nounced that the structure will be completed and opened 
to traffic in a year. The Indiana approach, in a measure. 
is finished. All that remains to be done is to extend the 
ironwork a distance of one half mile. A large force of 
men are at work between Piers 5 and 7, on the Kentucky 
side, and the spans will soon be erected. 


Lewisburg, Pa.—The County Commissioners have 
let to the Elmira Bridge Co., of Elmira, N. Y., the con- 
tract for the structural work of a new bridge at Edle- 
man’s mill, in West Buffalo. 


Macon, Ga.—The Mayor and Council of the city 
have voted unanimously giving authority to the 
County Commissioners to build a bridge across the Oc- 
mulgee River at First street. They recommended that 
the bridge be built above the railroad track. 


Malvern, Pa.—Sparks & Evans, of Philadelphia, will 
build the $5,000 arch at the Hollow road, between this 
place and Frazer. The work will require about four 
months to finish. 

Manistee, Mich.—This city proposes to build a high- 
way bridge across the Manistee River at Smith street, 
and application for authority to build the bridge will be 
made before the supervisors on Aug. 15. The bridge 
will have aswing span with openings on each side of 
the centre pier not less than 69 ft. between piers. 

The city of Manistee will receive sealed proposals 
until July 28 for the construction of the piers and super- 
structure of drawbridge over Manistee River, and 
viaduct approaches, of a total length of 379 ft. For par- 
— address E. W. Muenscher, City Surveyor, 

anistee. 


New Glasgow, N.S.—John Stewart has under con- 
struction an iron bridge for Lockport, N. S..on the rovte 
of the proposed narrow gauge railroad. It has two fixed 
spans 89 ft. 9in. and one pivot span 113 ft. 3 in. Mr. 
Stewart is also building a bridge of asingle span 73 ft., 
roadway 15 ft., for Cape Breton County, and expects to 
place both in position during the fall. 


Ottawa, Ont.—Tenders for the construction of the 
Gatineau River bridge will be called for in about two 
weeks. Thebridge will cost about $9,000. 


Philadelphia,—The bridge across the Schuylkill River 
at Walnut street, which has been under construction 
for four years, was thrown open to the public this week. 
So farithas cost $750,000, exclusive of land damages. 
The structure is the finest which spans the Schuylkill 
and with its approaches reaches from Twenty-fourth to 
Thirty-second steeet. The’ ironwork rests on four gran- 
ite piers, two being river spans. There are three truss 
spans over the river, 123 ft. between centres of piers, 
giving a clear passage for navigation in the middle, at a 
mean high tide, 21 ft. in height and 100 ft. in width. The 
approaches at either end of the river spans between 
Twenty-fourth and Thirty-second streets are wrought 
iron girder spans of 29 to 70 ft. in length, supported by 
wrought iron columns. The Pottsville Bridge Co. built 
the west approach, and A. & P. Roberts & Co. the east 
approach and the main span. 


Red Bluff, Cal.—The Board of Supervisors of Tehama 
and Shasta counties have contracted with the San Fran- 
cisco Bridge Co. for the construction of a 280 ft. steel 
bridge across Cottonwood ‘Creek, at a cost of,$13,000. The 
old bridge was washed out last winter. 


Riguad, Que.—Tenders for the construction of an 
iron and steel bridge, 100 ft. long, with one or two side- 
walks, also for the construction vf two abutments, 
in the village of Riguad, will be received up to July 27, 
at the office of J. N. Lefebvre, notary, Riguad. 


Salem, Mass,—Bids for the mason work, piling, etc., 
on the new Union street bridge, Salem, were opened 
last week. The bidders for the bridge and iron work were: 
Groton iron Works, $9,799;. J. Hawkins, Springfield, 
$9,700; Dean & Westbrook, $11,390; Berlin Bridge Co., 
$9,050; Boston Bridge Co., $9,850. 


Scranton, Pa.—fhe County Commissioners are build- 
ing a stone arched bridge over Miller’s Creek in Waver- 
ly borough. William McLaughlin and James Mahon, of 
Priceburg, Pa., are the contractors, and H. M. Reese, 
of Olyphant, is the builder. The cost will be $295, 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western has closed a contract with the Contract Stone 
Co., of Clearfield, Pa., for 15,000 cubic yards of stone fora 
new bridge here. 


Williamsport, Pa.—The Groton Bridge & Mfg. Co., 
of Groton, N. Y., has contracted to build a wrought iron 
truss bridge, 100 ft. long, across Lycoming Creek at a 
point near Roaring Branch, for $4,300. This includes 
the masonry. The cost will be borne jointly by the 
counties of Lycoming and Tioga. 

A contract will be let in a few days for rebuilding 
some of the piers on the Market street bridge. About 
21,000 ft. of timber for trestling will be required. 





MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends : ‘ 
Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 
Atlanta & West Point, semi-annual, 3 per cent. 
Central Pacific, semi-annual, 1 per cent., payable Sept. 





Evansville & Terre Haute, quarterly, 214 per cent., 
payable Aug. 1. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, quarterly, 1% 
per cent., payable Aug. 1. 

Toledo & Ohio Central, tle 
preferred stock, payable July 25. 

Wheeling & Lake Frie, quarterly, 1 per cent. on the 
preferred stock, payable Aug. 15, 

Stockholders’ Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 

Montana Central, annual, Helena, Mont., July 24. 

Rutland, annual, Rutland, Vt., July 25. 

Technical Meetings, 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 

The American Association of General Passenger and 
Ticket Agents will hold its next annual convention in 
Milwaukee, Wis., Sep. 1% 

The Railway Freight Claim Association will hold its 
next annual convention at the Hotel Cadillac, Detroit, 
Mich., Aug. 9. 

The World’s Congress of Engineers in connection 
with the World’s Fair will hold meetings in Chicago in 
the week commencing Monday, July 31. ; 


14% per cent. on the 





The American Society of Civil Engineers will bold 
its summer convention in Chicago, in connection with 
the World’s Congress of Engineers. 

The New England Roadmasters’ Association will 
hold its annual convention in Boston, Mass., Aug. 19. 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers will 
hold its summer meeting in Chicago, commencing 
July 31. 

The Roadmasters’ Association of America will hold 
its next annual convention in Chicago in October. 

The Western Railway Club meets in room 730, The 
Rookery Building, Chicago, on the third Tuesday in 
each month, at 2 p. m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at the rooms of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 12 West 
Thirty-first street, New York City, on the third Thurs- 
day in each month, at 7.30 p. m. se 

he Northwest Railroad Ciub meets at the Ryan 
Hotel, St. Paul, on the second Tuesday of each month, 
exeept during June, July and August, at 8 p. m. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers meets at 
the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, 
New York, on the first and third Wednesdays in each 
month, 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers meets at Wes- 
leyan Hall, Bromfield street, Boston, on the third 
Welneutin in each month, at 7.30 p. m. 

The Western Society of Engineers meets at 78 La 
Salle street, Chicago, on the first Wednesday in each 
month, at Sp. m. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis meets in the Odd 
Fellows’ Building, corner Ninth and Olive streets, St. 
Louis, on the first and third Wednesdays in each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia meets at the 
House of the Club, 1122 Girard street, Philadelphia, on 
the first and third Saturdays of each month, at 8 p. m. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania meets 
at its rooms in the Thaw Mansion, Fifth street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on the third Tuesday in each month, at 7.30 


p. m. 

The Civil Enaineers’ Club of Cleveland meets in the 
Case Library Building, Cleveland, O., on the second 
Tuesday in each month, at 8 p. m. Semi-monthly 
meetings are held on the fourth Tuesday of each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati meets at the rooms 
of the Literary Club, No. 24 West Fourth street, Cin- 
cinnati, O., on the third Thursday in each month at 8 p.m. 

The Engineers’ Rigg 3 Kansas City meets in Room 
200, Baird Building, Kansas City, Mo., on the second 
Monday in each month. 

The Engineering Association of the South meets on 
the second Thursday in each month, at 8 p. m. The 
Association headquarters are at The Cumberland Pub- 
lishing House, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Denver Society of Civil Engineers meets at 36 
Jacobson Block, Denver, Col.,on the second and fourth 
Tuesdays of each month except during July, August and 
December, when they are held on the second Tuesday 


oniy. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at 

oo age Mont., on the third Saturday in each month, at 
.30 p. m. 

The Engineers’ Club of Minneapolis meets in the 
Public Library Building, Minneapolis, Minn., on the first 
Thursday in each month. 

The Canadian Society of Civil Engineers meets at its 
rooms, 112 Mansfield street, Montreal, P. Q., every al- 
ternate Thursday except during the months of June, 
July, August and September. 

The Technical Society of the Pacific Coast meets at its 
rooms in the Academy of Sciences Building, 819 Market 
street, San Francisco, Cal., on the first Fridayein each 
month, at 8 p. m. 

The Tacoma Society of Civil Engineers and Architects 
meets in its rooms, 201 Washington Building, Tacoma, 
Wash., on the third Friday ineach month. 

The Association of Engineers of Virginia holds in- 
formal meetings the third Wednesday of each month, 
from September to May inclusive, at 719 Terry Building, 
Roanoke, at 8 p. m. 

American Society of Civil Engineers, 

A programme of the Civil Engineering section of the 
Engineering Congress which, is to be held under the con- 
duct of the American Society of Civil Engineers, has 
been issued. As is doubtless well known, the Congress 
is to be held inthe Art Building on Michigan avenue, 
near Van Buren street, Chicago, to begin Monday, July 
31, when there will be a joint meeting of all sections of 
the Congress at 10 o’clock. Then will follow the read- 
ing and discussion of papers up toand including Friday, 
with special business meetings of the Society Wednes- 
day and Friday evening. Saturday there will be a oe 
meeting of all sections and there will be a general re- 
ception by the General Committee of Engineering Soci- 
eties at the headquarters, 10 VanBuren street, at 8 p.m. 
The programme gives a list of papers as published in 
the Railroad Gazette last week. There will be at least 
40 papers and not more than 20 minutes can be allowed, 
on an average, to each paper. Each author will be 
allowed five minutes in which to present his paper. 

There have been no arrangements made for a special 
train from New York to Chicago. The members there- 
fore will go this year independently. 

The Engineering Association of the South. 

At the meeting of the Engineering Association of the 
South, Nashville, Tenn., July 13, the subject of ‘‘ Smoke 
Prevention ” was presented by Prof. Olin H. Landreth, 
of Vanderbilt University. The paper discussed suc- 
cessively the causes, the effects of smoke and the reme- 
dies forit. As to the effects of smoke production, the 
fuel loss in the smoke itself is but small, estimated at 
one-sixth of one per cent.; but the causes of smoke are 
also the causes of imperfect combustion and consequent 
waste of fuel in the form of invisible gases, carbonic ox- 
ide and light hydro-carbons, and the presence of smoke 
indicates this parallel waste. Aside from the fuel 
waste, the effects of smoke outside the furnace make 
its abatement of public interest. It is authoritatively 
stated that the residuum of smoke in the lungs induces 
consumption of an incurable character, and that, in the 
city of Pittsburgh, Pa,. the death rate was 1.62 per 1,000 
lower during the eight years in which the use of natural 
gas almost freed the city from smoke, as compared with 
the preceding eight years; and that, since the partial 
return of smoke, the rate has increased 2.57 per 1,000. 
Carbon, in a finely divided state, is an easy vehicle, both 
for noxious gases and organic impurities. The insidious 
soot pervades and defaces public and private buildings 
and calls for fruitless efforts for cleanliness, when clean- 
liness is impossible. Smoke is objectionable from the loss 
of light and increased cost of artificial light; also from 
the repression of wsthetic tendencies and consequent 
mental and moral discouragement. Consideration of 
the causes suggests the agencies and the mechanical 
devices for the prevention of smoke; these latter, so far 
as pertains to steam boilers, are classed as mechanical 
stokers, air flues in the walls and grate bars, coking 
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arches, dead plates, down-draft furnaces, steam jets for 
injecting air and mixiug the gases, baffle plates and 
double furnaces. Smoke prevention must be accom- 
plished by educating the public to consider smoke a 
nuisance that unquestionably can and should be abated, 
for the smoke producers are very slow to be convinced 
that this abatement is to their interest, Following the 
influence of public sentiment, laws are to be enacted 
and provision made for their enforcement and for fur- 
nishing to smoke producers, when desired, professional 
advice regarding the means and appliances for smoke 
prevention. The paper gives the statutes passed in 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburg, New York, 
Rochester, Boston, Denver, the State of Ohio, and the 
city of Birmingham, England, with statements of the 
success attained in preventing smoke in these local- 
ities, suecess in each case being proportional to the 
vigor of action taken; it also contains descriptions of 
various mechanical devices for smoke consumption, and 
closes with a list of literature on the subject. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held 
Sept. 14. 


Engineers Club of Cincinnati, 

By direction of the executive board there will be no 
meetings of the Club during the months of July and 
August: 

The next regular meeting will be on Sept. 21, the sub- 
ject of the paper for which will be duly announced. 

Members are requested to prepare short papers for a 
‘budget night,” to be had at an early fall meeting, and 
send the same to the Secretary as soon as convenient. 


The Civil Engineers’ Club of Oleveland. 

At the meeting of July 18, 17 members and visitors 
were present. Ballots werecanvassed for Mr. Harold 
P. Dyer, candidate for active membership, and he was 
declared elected. 

Mr. W. H. Searles reported on behalf of the local 
committee on Columbian Exposition that the souvenir 
book had been prepared and exhibited a sample copy. 
The committee will forward a number of these books to 
Chicago and copies will also be mailed to members of 
the Club. 

Mr. Porter reported that nothing definite had been 
accomplished in regard to new quarters and that proba- 
bly nothing will be done this season. 

The Club will dispense with the August meeting. 

Mr. E. P Roberts then read the paper of the evening 
entitled “Preliminary Surveys for Electric Light Sta- 
tions.” The paper was discussed by Messrs. Ludwig 
Herman, Prof, J. W. Langley, Prof. A. A. Skeels, Presi- 
dent A. H. Porter and C,O. Palmer. 

M. C. B, Association, 

The letter ballots on M. C, B. standards of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association have been prepared and 
printed and will be mailed soon to members of the Asso- 
ciation. 








PERSONAL. 





—Mr. John S. Funk, Master Mechanic of the Northern 
Central Railroad at the shops at Marysville, Pa., died on 
July 16, aged 73 years. 


—Mr. C. P. Rector, General Freight Agent of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas, with jurisdiction over the Kan- 
sas lines and having headquarters at Parsons, Kan., re- 
signed last week. 


—Mr. C. W. Gibbs, formerly Chief Engineer of the Rio 
Grande Southern and Silverton roads, in Colorado, has 
opened an oflice at Durango, Col., for general engineer- 
ing and mining work. 


—Gen. James T. Holtzclaw died at his home at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., on July 18, aged 60 years. He was a 
Railroad Commissioner of Alabama, having been ap- 
pointed only last February. 


—Mr. George W. Parsons, a hydraulic engineer, died 
at Lock Haven, Pa., July 15 at the age of 78. He had 
had charge of public works in Pennsylvania and other 
states at various times for many years. 


—Mr. A. W.Gibbs, Assistant Stperintendent of Motive 
Power of the Richmond & Danville, has been made As- 
sistant Mechanical Engineer of the Pennsylvania at 
Altoona, Pa. Mr. Gibbs is a graduate of the Pennsylva- 
nia, 

—President S. H. H. Clark, of the Union Pacific, is 
spending his vacation at a quiet resort in the mountains 
of western Pennsylvania. His health is improving 
rapidly, and it is expected that he will return to Omaha 
about Aug. 1. 


—Col. E. R. Dorsey died at his home in Augusta, 
Ga., July 14. He had been suffering from a severe ill- 
ness foralong time. Colonel Dorsey was for 14 years 
the General Freight and Passenger Agent of the Georgia 
Railroad, resigning in March, 1892. 


—Mr. W. Burr Seils, formerly Assistant Freight 
Agent for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at 
Chicago, has been appointed Freight Agent of the 
Columbus, Shawnee & Hocking, and the Sandusky & 
Columbus Short Line, at Columbus, O. 


—Mr. William Speer, Division Superintendent of the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at Conway Springs, 
Kan., has resigned, and that division has been abolished 
and merged with the Fort Scott Division, of which Mr, 
A. H. Webb is Division Superintendent. 


—Mr. C. E. Shaff, General Superintendent of the 
Peoria & Pekin Union Railroad, has been appointed 
Superintendent of Transportation for the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, and it is reported that 
he wil! act as Assistant to the President. 


—Maj. John W. Green, the General Manager of 
the Georgia Railroad, has withdrawn his resigna- 
tion recently tendered. Major Green resigned on ac- 
count of ill health, but upon being assured that he 
could have an extended rest, he withdrew his resigna- 
tion. 


—Mr. Samuel Hill, who is President of the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba, has been appointed Acting 
Land Commissioner of the Great Northern. He is also 
President of the Minneapolis Trust Company, and is a 
-rengaaad to President J.J. Hill, of the Great Northern 

ine. 


—Mr. Charles N. Chevalier, formerly on the New 
York & New England, but for the last two years Gen- 


eral Superintendent of the government railroads and 

steamers in Nicaragua, has returned to the United 

— and is now at his home in Dorchester (Boston), 
ass, 
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—Mr. Charles B. Bush, Superintendent of the Middle 
Division of the Michigan Central Railroad, died at Jack- 
son, Mich., on July 12 from apoplexy after a few hours 
illness. Mr, Bush was 61 years of age and had been con- 
nected with the Michigan Central ever since he was 17 
years old. 


—Mr. B.S. Sutton, Superintendent of the White Water 
division of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, has been transferred to the Cairo Division, suc- 
ceeding the late Mr. J. W. Simmons. Mr. Sutton has 
been a Division Superintendent on the ‘Big Four” since 
July, 1889, and was previously connected with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 


—Mr. D. S. Elliott has been appointed Superintendent 
of the Great Northern Express Co., with office at St. 
Paul. Mr. Elliott has been with the American Express 
Co, for nearly 12 years, and is now, connected with the 
World's Fair office of the company. In 1890 he was 
elected Secretary of the Sioux City & Northern road at 
Sioux City, but resigned early this year. 


—Mr. W. M. Hughes, M. Am. Soc. C E., has resigned 
his position as City Bridge Engineer of Chicago to accept 
a position as Principal Assistant Engineer of the Metro- 
politan Elevated R.R., with office in the Monadnock 
Block, Chicago. He was formerly Assistant General 
Manager of the Keystone Bridge Co., and has held the 
position he now resigns for the past two years. 


—President A. A. McLeod, of the New York & New 
England, announces that he has decided to maintain his 
headquarters as President of the railroad at Boston. 
He denies the report that the general offices are to be 
removed to New York City, but states that an office will 
be opened at 120 Broadway, New York, for the trans- 
— of such business as can best be attened to in New 

ork. 


—Mr. E. A. Fisher, who resigned recently as Superin- 
tendent of the Pittsburgh Division of the Western New 
York & Pennsylvania to take a position with the new 
water works in Rochester, N. Y., has received from the 
employés of the motive power department of the di- 
vision a fine gold watch and the employés of the trans- 
portation department have given him a surveyor’s 
transit. 


—Mr. L. C. Stebbens, who has been Traveling Freight 
and Passenger Agent in Montana for the Great Northern 
for the last two years, has resigned and the office has 
been abolished. He has been connected with the Great 
Northern altogether about 10 years. Mr. F. Sawyer, 
General Agent at Helena, has resigned and his suc- 
cessor is Mr. Harder, formerly connected with the Ca- 
nadian Pacific. ; 


—Mr. Samuel Spencer, of Drexel, Morgan & Co., New 
York, was this week appointed Co-Receiver with F. W: 
Huidekoper and Reuben Foster for the Richmond 
West Point Terminal system, by the United States Court 
at Baltimore. He has also been appointed a Receiver of 
the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Spencer as Receiver of these companies 
has been anticipated since Drexel, Morgan & Co. under- 
took the reorganization of the Richmond Terminal sys- 
tem. 


—Mr. Edgar N. Batchelder has been transferred from 
the Fergus Falls Division of the Great Northern to the 
office of the General Superintendent of Transportation 
at St. Paul, and it is reported that his new office is prac- 
tically that of Assistant Superintendent of Transporta- 
tion. He was tormerly Chief Clerk to the General 
Superintendent of the Great Northern, and since April, 
1892, has been Assistant Superintendent of the Fergus 
Falls Division, where he has been succeeded by Mr. 
E. lew, a former passenger conductor. 


—Mr. A. Von Borries, Bauinspector and Hiilfsarbeiter 
of the Hanover Division of the Prussian State Railroads 
and Associate Editor of the Organ fiir die Fortschritte 
des Eisenbahnwesens, arrived in New York last week 
and went at once to Chicago. He has been named by 
the Prussian Government as one of the jurors in the 
railroad department of the Exhibition and will be in the 
country for some weeks. The reader of the Railroad 
Gazette does not need to be reminded that Mr. Von Bor- 
ries is a very appreciative and intelligent student of 
American railroad matters. 


—Gen. Wade Hampton, United States Commissioner 
of Railroads, has just returned from an official tour of 
inspection of the Pacific roads, having traveled over the 
Union Pacific from Omaha to Ogden, Utah; over the 
Central and Southern Pacific roads from Ogden to San 
Francisco, thence south to San Diego and north to Port- 
land, Or.; and by the Northern Pacific east to Chicago. 
The Commissioner left Washington on May 16 and re- 
turned on July 8, having traveled continuously, with the 
exception of two or three stops of a day or two each. 
= distance traveled in that time was about 10,200 
miuies. 


—Mr. Peter St. M. Andrews has, at his own request, 
been relieved of his duties as Superintendent of the 
Norwich & Worcester Division of the New York & New 
England, after 30 years of faithful service in that posi- 
tion. Mr. Andrews will continue in the employ of the 
company as Managing Agent, as heretofore, under the 
lease to the New England road. His service with the 
Norwich & Worcester goes back to 1846, when he be- 
came Passenger Agent. He was afterward Account- 
ant and Corporation Clerk, and then from 1857 he 
was Superintendent for 12 years until the lease to the 
New Engiand. He has acted as Superintendent and 
Managing Agent since that time. 


—Several important changes are announced in the or- 
ganization of Pullman’s Palace Car Company, and 
several new offices in the construction department have 
been created. Mr. H. H. Sessions, who has been Man- 
ager of the Pullman’s works seven or eight years, has 
been appointed Chief Mechanical Engineer, a new office, 
his headquarters being at Chicago. Mr. Harvey Middle- 
ton, heretofore Superintendent of Construction, is Mr. 
Sessions’ successor as Manager of the Pullman works. 
Mr. Middleton was for some years Superintendent of 
Machinery on the Louisville & Nashville, resigning in 
July, 1889, to accept a similar position on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. He resigned that position a year 
later and went to the Union Pacific as Superintendent 
of Machinery. In April, 1891, he became Superintendent 
of Construetion at the Pullman works. 


—Mr. Foster Crowell, Consulting Engineer, of No. 18 
Broadway, New York City, has been appointed to ap- 
praise, for the United StatesLeather Co., the railroads in 
Pennsylvania, the control of which is to be assumed by 
that company, and he is now engaged in examining the 
properties in company with Mr. F. F. Whittekin, Con- 
sulting Engineer, of Tionesta, Pa., who has been chosen 





representative for the Tionesta Valley, Cherry Grove 
and Sheftield & Spring Creek railroads, the Warren & 
Farnsworth Railroad, the Tiona Railroad, the Sugar 
Run Railroad, the Phoenix Railroad, the Fahnestock & 
Tiadaughton Railroad, and several smaller roads to be 
taken over by the United States Leather Co.—most 
of which were built by Mr. Whittekin during the past 
12 years. The several roads will be placed under one 
management as soon as they become the property of the 
United States Leather Co. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Edward T. Collins 
has been appointed Trainmaster of the Kansas City ter- 
——— of the railroad, in place of John McGuire, re- 
signed. 


Carolina Midland.—The stockholders of the company 
have re-elected the present officers and_ directors. 
George A. Wagener is President; Col. Mike Brown, 
Vice-President, and J. C. Keys, Superintendent. 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.—B. S. 
Sutton, Superintendent of the Whitewater Division of 
the company, has been appointed Superintendent of the 
Cairo Division, vice J. W. Simmons, deceased. His head- 
quarters will be at Mt. Carmel, Ill. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—W. J. Shotwell has been pro- 
moted to the position of General Coast Agent of the com- 
pany, with headquarters at San Francisco. Mr. Shot- 
well has been the Salt Lake agent for the Denver & Rio 
Grande for a number of years. B. F. Nevins, who 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. Shotwell as General 
Agent of the Denver & Rio Grande in Salt Lake City, 
_ been Commercial Agent of the same road at Pueblo, 

ol. 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—Samuel Spen- 
cer, of New York, has been appointed a co-receiver for 
this railroad and controlled lines with Messrs. Fink and 
McGhee. The appointment takes effect Aug. 1. 


Great Northern.—W. E. Tew has been appointed _As- 
sistant Superintendent of the St. Cloud & Fergus Falls 
Division, with headquarters at St. Cloud, vice E. W. 
Batchelder, transferred to the office of General Superin- 
tendent of Transportation. 

W. W. Braden, Land Commissioner, having resigned, 
Samuel Hill, President of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Manitoba, has been appointed Acting Land Commis- 
sioner. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—F.M. Bisbee formerly 
Division Roadmaster on the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, has been appointed Superintendent of Tracks, 
Bridges and Buildings of this road with headquarters at 
Temple, Tex. 


Hancock & Calumet.—The following directors were 
elected at the annual meeting held in Hancock, Mich., 
July 11: Albert S. Bigelow, Boston, Mass.; John Daniell, 
Opechee, Mich.; A. B. Eldredge, Varnum B. Cochrane, 
Charles H. Call, Marquette, Mich.. and Albert E. Miller. 


Indianapolis, Springfield & Western.—The directors 
of the reorganized company are: T. B. Atkins, Walter 
F. Hateh, Frank C. Hollis and David M. Herman, of 
New York; Henry B. Hammond, of Glen Ridge, N. J.; 
J. K. Warren, W.C. Outten, H. P. Page, J. E. King 
and C. G. Dorwin, of Decatur, Ill., and Charles W. Wol- 
verton, of Tuscola, Ill. The following officers have been 
elected: President, T. B. Atkins; Secretary, John Le- 
ford; Treasurer, Walter P. Hatch, all of New York. 


Kansas City, Pitisburgh & Gulf.—W. H. Travers, 


-| Assistant Master Mechanic of the Atchison, Topeka & 


Santa Fe, at Argentine, Kan., has been appointed 
Master Mechanic of the above railroad, with headquar- 
ters at Kansas City, Mo. - 


Lehigh Valley.—George L. Houser, of Pittston, Pa., 
Forwarding Agent at Coxton, Pa., has been promoted 
to be Coal Forwarding Agent for the line between Jersey 
City and Buffalo. 


Michigan Central. —Thomas J. Hennessey, Traveling 
Engineer, has been appointed Division Master Mechanic. 


Mineral Range.—At the annual meeting held in Han- 
cock, Mich., July 11, the following directors were elected: 
W.F. Fitch, E. C. Williams, Richard A. Parker, Charles 
H. Shaffer, James E. Jopling, William Knight and 
Josiah G, Reynolds,’ Marquette, Mich.; G. H. Church, 
J. Hugh Peters, New York; W. E. Parnell, Calumet, 
Mich., Thomas Nelson, Boston, Mass. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—W. H. Winfield, for- 
merly Passenger and Ticket Agent of the Texas lines of 
the St. Louis Southwestern, has been appointed City 
Passenger and Ticket Agent of this road at Fort Worth, 
Tex. e succeeds W. McCoy, resigned. 


Missouri Pacific.—Henry D. Green, an attorney, of 
West Plains, has been appointed General Claim Agent 
at Kansas City, Mo., and will have supervision over the 
States of Nebraska, Colorado and Kansas, 


Newport News & Mississippi Valley.—A. A. Daniels 
oe been appointed Master Mechanic of the Paducah 
ops. 


New York & New England.—F. E. Dewey, Superin- 
tendent of the Eastern Division, with headquarters at 
Boston, has had his jurisdiction extended over the Nor- 
wich Division, of which P. St. M. Andrews has hereto- 
fore been Superintendent. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—The following 
appointments have been announced on the Providence 
Division: Elmer H. Morse, Chief Train Dispatcher; 
Charles O. Evans, Station Master, Park Square Station, 
Boston; Reuben P. Collins, Roadmaster; Charles S. 
Slafter, Assistant Roadmaster, and Jesse A. Trafton, 
Supervisor of Bridges and Buildings. 


Norfolk & Western.—M. J. Caples has been appointed 
Assistant Engineer of the Clinch Valley and Pocahontas 
divisions, with headquarters at Bluefield, W. Va., vice 
A. P. Miller, resigned. R.G. Kenly has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Caplesas Assistant Engineer of the Rad- 
ford Division, with headquarters at Radford, Va. 


North Carolina.—At the annual meeting held last 
week the following officers were re-elected: W. F. Kor- 
negay, Goldsboro’ N.C., President, and P. B. Ruffin, 
Burlington, N. C., Secretary and Treasurer. The roadis 
leased by the Richmond & Danvilie. 


Puliman’s Palace Car Company.—H. H. Sessions, 
heretofore Manager of the Pullman works, has been ap- 
pointed Chief Mechanical Engineer of this company, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 

Harvey Middleton, heretofore Superintendent of Con- 
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struction, has been appointed Manager of the Pullman 
works, vice H. H. Sessions, promoted. 

A. M. Parent has been appointed Assistant Manager 
of the Pullman works, with authority over all depart- 
ments. 


Richmond & Danville.—W. A. Walden has been ap- 
pointed Acting Master Mechanic of the Atlanta & Char- 
lotte Division, to succeed A. W. Gibbs, resigned. Mr. 
Walden was Road Foreman of Engines and formerly 
Master Mechanic of the division. 


San Pete Valley.—At the annual meeting held in 
Nephi, Utah, the following directors were elected: 
Theodore Bruback, James D. Ciinton, Jacob B.Blair, 
George Cudens and H.S. Kerr, of Salt Lake City, and 
Charles Morrison, of London, Eng. The following 
officers were afterward elected: Theodore _Bruback, 
President and General Manager, Salt Lake Cicy, Utah; 
James E. Clinton, Vice-President, and R. L. Scannell, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Wales, Utah. 


Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern.—Thomas R. Brown, 
having been appointed Receiver of the company by the 
United States Circuit Court, at Seattle, Wash., an- 
nounces the following appointments, taking effect from 
July 1: Newman Kline, Superintendent Western Di- 
vision, Seattle, Wash.; F. W. Gilbert, Superintendent 
Eastern Division, Sprague, Wash,; W. J. Jennings, Au- 
ditor and General Freightjand Passenger Agent. Seattle; 
M. H. Mills, Car Accountant and Superintendent of 
Telegraph, Seattle, and H. H. Warner, Master Mechanic, 
Edison, Wash. S 


Texas & Pacific.—S. Daily, of Big Springs, Tex., hay- 
ing resigned the office of Roadmaster of the Rio Grande 
Division, the office has been abolished. Division Road- 
masters wili hereafter report to J. B. Paul, Division 
Superintendent, Big Springs, Texas. 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 
Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 





Boston & Nova Scotia Coal Co.—The railroad 
to be built by this company, already referred to, is 
being located from the Broad Cove mines to Orangedale 
station, Nova Scotia, on the Intercolonial road. The 
route is via Broad Cove, Stratblorne, Smithville, Glen- 
dyer, Mabou, Hillsboro, Brookville, Whycocomagh and 
Orangedale. Twenty-five miles is now located, and 
the surveys are being proceeded with. and it is ex- 
pected to comp'ete the iocation this week. Tenders for 
constructing the whole line have been asked. The total 
length is 351g miles. It is also the intention to construct 
a branch to Mabou harbor, about five miles. for coal 
shipment, also a branch from the Intercolonial Railroad 
near Point Tupper to Caribou Cove, on the Strait of 
Canso, for larger steamer trade in coal carrying. C. M. 
. Odell, of Mabou, Cape Breton, is Chief Engineer, and 
the chief office is at 66 State street, Boston. 


Buftalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.—A snrvey is be- 
ing made by J. F. Young between Bliss Station and 
Pike. N. Y, both towns being in Wyoming County. The 
distance is six miles. The company has not yet decided 
upon the construction of the branch. 


Butte, Anaconda & Pacific.—Material for laying the 
track of the main line and side tracks is now in transit, 
and tracklaying will begin this week. The line has been 
graded from Butte to Anaconda, Mont., 25.5 miles. For 
this distance the side tracks will aggregate something 
over 15 miles. The rails will be 75 lbs. 

A preliminary survey, 100 miles in length, has been 
mone beyond Anaconda, and extending through Phillips- 

urgh. 


Canadian Pacific.—Good progress is being made on 
the work of construction along the ‘“‘Soo” extension be- 
tween the international boundary line and Pasqua. 
Grading is finished and 11 miles of the track has been 
laid. From Estevan, southeasterly to the first crossing 
of the Souris River, the track has been completed and 
men are at work on the bridge. Tracklayers are working 
northerly from Estevan to reach the second crossing of 
the Souris, so as to get the material there forthe bridge 
This extension is 160 miles long from the main line of 
the Canadian Pacific. The new road begins at Pasqua, 
a station west of Regina, and extends southeasterly 
through Assiniboia tothe town of Stirling, at the bound- 
ary line, where it will be joined by the Northwestern 
extension of the Minneapolis, St. Faul & Sault Ste. 
a About 97 miles of the grading was finished in 


D McGillivary has secured the contract for clearing 
the branch line from Revelstoke. B.C., south to the 
head of Arrow Lake, a distance of about 28 miles. Work 
has already begun on the permanent location of this 
branch, and it is the intention of the company to call 
for tenders for grading in a month or six weeks. 


Central of New Brunswick.—It is understood that 
this company will soon extend its line to the coal fields 
of Queens County, New Brunswick. The necessary sur- 
veys have been made, and Manager Evans has gone to 
Philadelphia to interview the Philadelphia directors, 
whose co-operation is necessary in order to bring about 
the extension. 


Cheat River.—A charter was issued in West Virginia 
last week tothis company, which proposes to build a 
railroad from the mouth of Cheat River at a connection 
with the Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsylvania systems 
at that point to Rowlesburg, W. Va., on the headwaters 
of Cheat River, where connection will also be made with 
the Baltimore & Ohio. The incorporators are A. S. Guf- 
fey, Emmett, Green and George Heard, of Pittsburgh, 
and George D. Prentice and W. F. Johnson, of Alle- 
gheny City, Pa. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—A report was 
printed this weekin the financial columns of the Boston 
newspapers, where the company’s Eastern headquarters 
are located, announcing that all the construction work 
on the road had been ordered closed. This probably 
refers to the Wyoming extension toward the Montana 
State line,on which the track has been laid to a point 
four miles beyond the Tongue River and eight miles be- 
yond the town of Sheridan, Wyo. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—The officials of 
the company announce the completion of the Texas ex- 
tension of that system from Bowie, Tex., to Fort Worth, 
70 miles, and regular freight and passenger trains were 
to begin running on July 20. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha,—The 
tracklaying began on July 12 on the extension of the 
Ponca line to Newcastle, Neb., on the Missouri River. 
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The extension of this branch is 11 miles long from Pon- 
ca northwest, and was placed under contract about the 
middle of May. Winston Bros. & Co., of Minneapolis, 
who had the contract, completed the grading about a 
month later, andthe delay in beginning tracklaying 
was caused by the bridgework. 


Danville Coal Belt.—A charter for this company was 
secured in Illinois last week, the first Board of Directors 
being C. E. Heckler, W. H. Homan, H. J. Messing, C. S. 
Jones and W. B. Woodman, of Chicago. The company 
proposes to build several lines of railroad in the coal 
district of Illinois, chiefly in Vermillion County. The 
road isto begin at a point on the new Rossville and 
Sidell branch of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, crossing 
the Peoria & Eastern tracks, and also the Wabash, con- 
necting again with the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 


Duluth, Missabe & Northern.--The track on the line 
from Stonybrook Junction to West iSuluth Minn., has 
been completed to the ore docks on St. Louis Bay. 

Fitchburg.—The Watertown branch, on which a sec- 
ond track is now being built, is 63 miles long and 0on3.66 
miles the double track has been completed and is now 
in use; nearly two miles has been finished between Jan. 
Land July 1, and 1.15 miles more will be in service in 
about three weeks, and it isthe intention to complete 
the whole work thissummer. In connection with’this 
work a system of interlocking switches and signals is to 
be put in at the junction of. the branch with the main 
line at Waltham, and thetracks at the junction “Ys” 
will be rearranged. The interlocking machine will be 
furnished by the Johnson Railroad Signal Co, and will 
have 47 working levers. All thegrading, masonry and 
tracklaying are done by day labor. The work is easy, ex- 
cept through Watertown, where considerable retaining 
wall is required. There is only one iron bridge on the 
line, a small plate girder of about 30 ft. span over a 
street. 

There are two trestle bridges over the Charles River 
which were rebuilt for the double track several years 
ano, and these bridges will require nothing but a new 

oor. 


Indianapolis, Springfield & Western.—Articles of 
consolidation were filed in Illinois last week by the In- 
dianapolis & Raven Railroad, of Indiana, and the Raven 
& Springfield Railroad, of linois, consolidating the 
two companies under the above title. The purpose of 
the corporation is to operate the road formerly known 
as the Indianapolis, Decatur & Western Railroad. 


Kansas City, El Paso & Mexican.—A meeting to be 
held at El Paso, Tex.. on Aug 10, for the reorganization 
of this company, is reported to have been arranged by 
General Superintendent Thorne, of the Texas & Pacific, 
which company now controls the above road. Talk is 
revived of extending the line toward White Oaks, N. 
M., but at present only 10 miles of road, built in 1888, has 
been completed, and White Oaks is about 160 miles 
northwest of El Paso. 


Kettle Creek.— Goodyear Brothers, who are building 
the new line from Cross Forks on Kettle Creek, to Gale- 
town, Potter County, Pa, expect to complete the work 
by Aug. 15. The line is of standard gauge and_ will 
open up an outlet for the timber, coal, etc., of northern 
Clinten and Potter counties. The Delaware & Lacka- 
wanna Lumber Co. is putting up large mills at Cross 
Forks, and there are rich coal mines and inexhaustibie 
beds of fine clay in the Kettle Creek Basin. 


Kingfield & Dead River.—McGeregor Brothers, of 
Rumford Falls, Me., have the contract for building this 
railroad from Kingfiela, Me., up the Carrabassett Valley 
for 10 miles, and they will begin work at once. The 
lecation has been completed and approved by the Maine 
Railroad Commissiouers. The road will be of 2 ft. 
gauge, and 35-1b. rails will be used. 


Kishacoquillas Valley.—This new road, lately opened 
for business, has a large force of men at work ballasting 
the entire main line with broken stone, and when thus 
ballasted will be one of the best short mountain roads 
in Pennsylvania. The maximum grade is only 40 ft. to 
the mile, in favor of the heavier traflic, and no excessive 
curvature. The road was very well built, the work 
having been done by Mr. E.°A. Tennis, of Thompson- 
town, Pa., one of the most reliable contractors in this 
p rtofthe state. Mr. H. M. Walters, Belleville, Pa., is 
President, and F. F. Whittekin, Tionesta, Pa., is Con- 
sulting Engineer. 


Louisville Terminal.—The six miles of this terminal 
railroad at Louisville, Ky., which was placed under con- 
tract early in January, is now graded ready for the track- 
laying, but no track has been laid this year. It is ex- 
pected, however, that this work will hegin in a short 
time. H. V. Harris, of Louisville, is Superintendent, 


Mexico, Cuernavaca & Pacific.—Rails have been 
laid on this road since Jan. 1, from the City of Mexico to 
Eslava, a distance of 32 kilometres, via Tacubuya, Mix- 
coac aud Contreras, and the grading and bridging are 
practically completed to Kilometre 50 (from City of 
Mexico). Locating parties are still in the field, and 
have already completed the location to the city of Cuer- 
navaca, 140 kilometres distant, via Ajusco, Topilejo, El 
Guarda and Huitchilaque. The contract has been let 
for tbe construction of the line to Cuernavaca, and work 
is going steadily but siowly forward, and, unless the 
present stringency in the money market compels a stop- 
page of the work, the officers hope to continue the work 
until the rails reach the above-mentioned city at least. 
The road will be put in operation to Contreras, over the 
present constructed part, soon, a few details incident to 
the same being yet incomplete. J. H. Hampson is Pres- 
ident, and D. B. Smith is Vice-President and General 
Manager. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie.—Track- 
laying on the extension to the international boundary 
is progressing at the rate of three miles a day. Already 
80 miles of track has been laid, and tne grading is coni- 
pleted for the next 50 miles. In this stretch there are 
four double deck bridges to be built, besides several 
small ones. There are four pile drivers at work on these, 
and the bridge men are so far along with their work 
that the delays on account of bridges to the progress 
of the track will be very sligbt. The road is being con- 
structed for fast heavy traffic, and the fills are built 
high to avoid trouble from snow. The roadbed is 
16 ft. wide on top, and 72-lb. rails have been 
used on the entire extension from Valley City, 

- The angle bars are 44-in. Samson and 
six % in. Harvey grip bolts are used in each splice. The 
route from Cathay, N. D., extends northwest through 
Wells and McHenry counties to the boundary From 
Cathay it runs up the valley of the Mouse river 31 miles, 
crossing the Great Northern at Minot, ther up the val- 
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ley of the River Des Lacs 40 miles from its confluence 
with the Mouse. Then around the Des Lacs chain of 
lakes and up the bluffs to the rolling prairie. The work 
averages about 19.000 yds. a mile, the heaviest being 
around the Des Lacs lakes, where it runs up to 50,000 
yds.,and along the river Des Lacs it averages nearly 
25,000 yds. Theextension from Cathay to the boundary, 
where the line will connect with the Canadian Pacific, 
is 184 miles. Linton & Co., of Minneapolis, are the con- 
tractors for grading and bridging. The compauy is lay- 
ing the track under the direction of W. M. Kellie, Su- 
perintendent of Construction, and Capt. W. W. Rich, 
Chief Engineer, is in charge of the entire work. 

The officers state this week that they expect to have 
the extension completed to a connection with the Cana- 
dian Pacific, ready for trains by Sept. 15. The branch 
of the Canadian Pacific which is being built south from 
the main line to connect with the above extension will 
probably be completed in August. The track 1s now 
being laid and the entire grading bas been completed to 
Stirling. on the International boundary line. This 
branch leaves the Canadian Pacific at Pasqua, west of 
Regina, and extends southeast through Assiniboia for 
160 miles to Stirling. It is proposed to run through 
trains from St Paul and Eastern points to Vancouver, 
B. C., over this route in September. 


Missouri Pacific.—General Manager W. B. Dodridge 
was in Denver last week on an inspection trip over the 
Western lines, and, in speaking to a newspaper reporter 
about the condition of the system, stated that the com- 
pany had no plans for any extension work, mentioning 
particularly that there was no likelihood of a line being 
built beyond Puebio, which puts an end to the news- 
paper story that contracts had been let for building a 
line south of that point. 


Mobile Bett.—The Mobile Commercial Club discussed 
at a recent meeting the construction of a belt line con- 
necting the large truck farming territory adjacent to 
Mobile with the different railroads and the river front, 
which would open a large territory for the location of 
manufacturing plants. Judge Austill spoke in favor of 
the belt line. 


Nashville & Knoxville.—It is expected that 18 miles 
of the extension of the road from Cookville to Standing 
Stone, Tenn., will be built this year. 


New Vork, New Haven & Hartford.—The company 
has decided to build a tunnel about 200 ft. long on the 
Shore Line to go through the ridge on the east side of 
the Quinitepiac River, on the new reute into New Haven, 
Conn. The work being done on the relocation of the 
itne into the city of New Haven includes the building of 
about three miles of new road. The new location through 

Fair Haven, just east of the city, is to the north of the 
present line, and was adopted because the doubie track- 
ing of the existing line would be very expensive in land 
damages and excavation, and there would also be the 
cost of eliminating about 15 grade crossings. All this 
costly work is avoided by the new route. and the 1,200-ft. 
bridge over the Quinnepiac Riveris replaced by « 150-ft, 
structure, The contract was let last August to J. K. 
Ryan & Co., of New York, to be completed in January 
next. The cost is to be about $430,000. A short descrip- 
tion of the work, and map showing the location of both 
lines, was published in these columns Sept. 2, 1892, It 
was undecided at that time as to the length of tunnel to 
be built, aod it is not yet settled. In any case, the com- 
pany will tunnel under one of the wide streets, which 
will give atunnel of about 200 ft. in length, as stated 
above, and possibly it may be increased to 300 or 4C0 ft., 
depending upon the kind of material that is found as 
the work progresses. 


Ottawa, Arnprior & Parry Sound.—The filling in of 
the big trestle near the Canadian Pacific tracks in 
Nepean is nowin progress. Ballasting is being car- 
ried on at the Carp, and is almost completed between 
that point and Arnprior, Ont. From the latter place 
westward thetrack isin shapeto allow trains torun 
over it with perfect safety at high speeds. 


Philadelphia & Delaware County.—Work has be- 
gun on the new Pennsyivania branch to Newtown 
Square, Delaware County. It will branch off the Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington & Baltimore tracks at Fernwood, 
and extend direct to Newtown Square, 13 miles from 
Philadelphia. Charles A. Sims & Co., have the contract 
for grading. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The grading of the 
western section of the branch to extend from Logan 
Station to Frankford has been completed by Contractor 
John Shields and thesteam shovels and other construc- 
tion material have been transferred tothe eastern sec- 
tion. The work on the latter part is not difficult. The 
laying of tracks has begun. .The road will be completed 
by the middle of next month, when trainscan be run in- 
he a Street Station, in Philadelphia, from Frank- 

ord. 


Port Angeles Southern.—C. E. Mallette, of Port An- 
geles, Wash., General Manager of this company, writes 
that the project has been abandoned. The company was 
organized about two years ago to build a line 30 miles 
long from Port Angeles, Wash., a town on the Straits of 
San Juan De Fuca, east to Discovery Bay, south of Port 
Townsend. The success of the euterprise depended en- 
tirely on the completion of the Port Townsend Soutbern 
and other branches of the Oregon Improvement Co. to 
Olympia, Wasb., thus securing connections with the 
transcontinental railroads. The Oregon Improvement 
Co. has, however, only built the Port Townsend South- 
ern as far as Quilcene, on Hood's Canal. If the gap be- 
tween that point and Olympia is ever completed, the 
Port Angeles Southern project may again be taken up, 
but the subsidies have expired, and there is little pros- 
pect of the Oregon Improvement Co. completing its line 
into Olympia. 


Red River Valley & Western.—Tbis company is be- 
ing formed at Lynchburg, N. D., to build a line to the 
James River. 


Sonthern Pacific.—A party of Southern Pacific en- 
gineers has been running a survey from a point on the 
main line of the Yuma Division about half way bet ween 
Banning and Beaumont, Cal., in a northeasterly direc- 
tion toward Morongo Pass. Another alternate route 
started ona line westward toward Banning, thence to 
the Pass. Old travelers will recognize this as a part of 
the celebrated Colorado Desert, and the importance of 
the survey and the enjoyment of the engineers can be 
appreciated when it is stated that the temperature for 
days hovers about 120 deg in the shade and the nearest 
water of any description is miles away. 

The Southern Zacific, in its work of extensive better- 
| ments in Southern California, also contemplates the re- 
| duction of its grades through the San Gorgonia Pass by 
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lengthening the track some 14 miles. It is the inten- 
tion to have a traffic grade of one per cent. between 
New Orleans and Santa Monica, the Pacific terminus. 
Tnis change has already been effected at Gila Bend in 
Arizona and at Benson in New Mexico, and the whole 
line is now on a one per cent. grade, except through 
this pass, where it is a little over two per cent. 


Toledo & Ohio Central,—The work of constructing 
the Western Division is in progress south of Kenton 
and Ridgeway, Hardin County, to Columbus, O., and it is 
expected to have trains running by September 1. Rails 
weighing 67 lbs., stone masonry and iron bridges are 
being put in, and the construction is first class in every 
particular. It is understood that as soon as the line is 
completed close traffic arrangements are to be made 
with the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicage & St. Louis 
for another short line between Toledo and Cincinnati. 

Welch’s Mill & Centreville.—This road is being 
graded from Plantersville, Dallas County, toward Cen- 
treville, in the coal mining district of northern Ala- 
bama. About 15 miles of the line is completed. The 
road is narrow-gauge. 








GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 


Butte, Anaconda & Pacific.—A mortgage for $3,000,- 
000 has been executed in favor of the Minneapolis Trust 
Co, to secure bonds for that amount, to be issued for 
construction and equipment purposes. The bonds bear 
five per cent. interest and are due in 30 years. It is pro- 
y0sed to issue $2,000,000 of the bonds at once, and the 
atv at the rate of $40,000 a mile of completed road. 
The company has nearly completed the road between 
Butte and Anaconda, Mont., a distance of about 30 
miles. William L. Hoge is President of the company 
and F. C. Cruger is Secretary. 


Central of Georgia.—The Reorganization Committee 
of the company this week issued a circular formally de- 
claring the reorganization plan inoperative. ‘The com- 
mittee says that the earnings fell short of the basis of 
the plan and many and vexatious litigations have been 
begun. It is recommended that no new attempt at re- 
organization be made until the earnings have estab- 
lished the earning capacity of the property. Negotia- 
tions are now pending for an extension of the floating 
debt, amounting to more than $5,000,000. 


Delaware River & Lancaster.—-The Wilmington & 
Northern will immediately take control of the French 
Creek branch of the above railroad and operate it. The 
road extends from French Creek Junction, near Phoenix- 
ville, on the Pickering Valley Railroad, to St. Peter’s, a 
distance of about 15 miles. Connection is made at St. 
Peter’s with the Wilmington & Northern road. 


Georgia Southern & Florida.—The hearings of the 
petition of tbe bondholders for the sale of the road 
under foreclosure of mortgage which was to have been 
argued at Macon, Ga., this week has been postponed 
until July, 26th inst,, on account of the ill-health of the 
attorney, representing the Macon Construction Co. 

Indianapolis, Springfield & Western.—The legal 
organization of this company was completed last week at 
meetings held at Indianapolisand Decatur, LIl. The capital 
stock is $1,590,000 preferred and $4,000,000common, The 
company will issue 50-year five per cent. bonds to the 
amount of $2,600,000. The principal office will be at 
Indianapolis. 

Louisville Southern.—The bondholders have de- 
cided to accept the offer made to them under the Drexel- 
Morgan reorganization plan for the Richmond Terminal 
properties, and to surrender their first mortage bonds 
for 70 per cent. of new second and third mortgage bonds 
and 30 percent. of preferred stock. Over $3,400,000 of 
bonds, out of a total of $5,000,000, have been deposited 
for exchange. 

Missouri, Kansas & Eastern.—Vice-President 
Thomas C. Purdy, of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
issued a notice last week announcing that the opera- 
tion of this line had been assumed by that company, 
and that it would be operated as its St. Louis extension, 
The line is 162 miles long, from New Franklin, east 
along the north bank of the Missouri River to Texas 
Junction, Mo., near St. Charles. For the present only 
mixed trains will be run, but through trains into St. 
Louis will be put on as soon as the Bellefonte Bridge 
over the Missouri River, being built by the Burlington, 
is completed. The trains are to enter St. Louis over 
that bridge. Beginning at Texas Junction, on the Bur- 
lington system, the extension reaches the following 
towns and villages of the Missouri River Valley: Black 
Walnut, St. Charles, Millers, Weldon Spring, Hamburg, 
Matson, Augusta, Marthasville, Gore, Case, McKittrick, 
Rhineland, Bluffton, Portland, Steedman, Mokane, 
Tebbcts, Wainwright, North Jefferson, Claysville, 
Hartsburg, Wilton, Rutland, Kennard, Huntsdale, 
Rocheport, Lioyds and New Franklin. 


Northern Pacific.—The estimated gross earnings of 
the cumpany for the month of June, 1893, are $2,193,485, 
and are compared with actual gross earnings for the 
same period in 1892 of $2,577,951, the decrease of earn- 
ings being $379,466. 

Old Colony.—At a special meeting of the _ stock- 
holders of the railroad company at Boston on July 18, 
it was voted to raise the grade and location of the Proy- 
idence Division in Boston, increase terminals, acquire 
the stock of the Old Colony Steamboat Co., and to ac- 
cept other minor provisions of the recent acts of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. 


Peoria, Decatur & Evansville,—The injunction re- 
straining the consolidation of the Peoria, Decatur & 
Evansville and Chicago & Ohio River roads has been 
dissolved by Judge Jenkins, of the United States Court 
of Illinois. The stockholders of the railroad have rati- 
fied the consolidation with the Chicago & Ohio River 
road and approved of the new joint issue of $10,000,000 
five per cent. consolidated bonds. 


Richmond & West Point Terminal.—Judge Goff, of 
the United States Court of Appeals, held a conference 
with the attorneys of the receivers of the Richmond Ter- 
mina! at Baltimore, Md., on July 17, the result of which 
was the appointment of Samuel Spencer as aco-receiver. 


Santa Fe, Prescott & Phanix.—The Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. last week filed a lien involving about $100,- 
000, against the railroad company. The completed road 
is 60 miles long, and is owned principally by D. M. 
Ferry, the seedsman, of Detroit. Others interested in 
the line are F. Murphy, a banker of Arizona, and the 
Congress Gold Mining Co. The claim of the Fuel & Iron 
Company is for rails and other materials. 


Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern.—The Northern 





Pacific Railroad Company has filed in the United States 
Circuit Court at Seattle, Wash., notice that it will not 
be able to pay $200,000 interest and sinking fund pay- 
ment of the above railroad, which was leased by the 
Northern Pacific, but which recently went into the 
hands of areceiver. The payment is due Aug.1. The 
reason given is that the contract with the road has been 
declared illegal by the courts. 


South Jersey.—The name of the Philadelphia, Sea 
Isle City & Cape May Railroad, formerly the Philadel- 
phia & Seashore, has been changed to the South Jersey 
Railroad. It will be formally opened to Sea Isle City, 
N.J., next week. 


Tionesta Valley.—This road will soon pass into the 
hands of the United States Leather Co., and will be, with 
other roads, operated hy thatconcern. This road is nar- 
row gauge, 51 miles in length, well built and one of the 
best narrow gauge railroads in the United States, hav- 
ing been in operation for over 11 years, and has never in- 
jured a passenger or had an accident to destroy property 
of any kind. The road was built by F. F. Whittekin, 
of Tionesta, Pa., who has had general charge of the en- 
gineering until the present time, and will, no doubt, 
be retained by the new owners as Consulting Engineer. 


Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City.—At a meeting of 
the bondholders in New York last week, the following 
committee was appointed for the protection of the rights 
and interests of the bondholders of the railroad com- 
pany: R. G. Rolston, Chairman; George Coppell, of 
Maitland, Phelps & Co.; M. L. Scudder, ef Chicago; W. 
Howard Gilder and Ernest Dichman, of New York. A 
bondholders agreement is now in course of preparation 
and will withiu afew days, and after adoption by the 
committee, be ready for signature. 


Union Pacific.—The report of earnings of the entire 
system for the month of May and since Jan. 1 shows 
the following results: 


Month of May: 








1893. 1892. Ine or dec. 
POSS CAT 6 ois sssiees cv snes $3,455,251 = $3,409,915 I. $54,336 
Mper. CEHON.. «.606..6scccses 2,495,448 2,359,030 I. 136,418 
Net earn........ NeaseaNoas $959,803 $1,041,885 D. $82,082 
Five months, Jan. 1 to May 31: 
SME cecaccvinesavsace $15,819,123 $16,057,861 D. $208,7 
RCT CEDOR ic issesvscicasese 11,417,539 11,248,310 I. 163,229 
0 EERIE Fr $4,431,584 $4,809,551 D. $377,967 


The operations of the more important auxiliary lines 
are summarized as follows: 
Oregon Short Line: 


oe Eee ARN RE $648,202 $585,709 I. $62,493 

OER Swisiccacicesdnese awe 258,790 220,274 I. 38,516 
For five months : 

RAE ARNE gos ie scoreikislere ote eisrats $2,589,369 $2,626,843 D. $37,474 

DRG IORE Ge scionn ccm ponses Dees 914,486 894,245 I. 20,241 
Oregon Railway & Navigation : 

CARORG CORED 6 o.00i0 de cictecenaos $313,566 $340,936 I. $2,630 

Net Carn... ... sc. ache eiekh 73,455 74,477 D. 1,022 
For five months : 

ee ee re $1,517,548 $1,548,841 D. $31,293 

POOCORIIN 4 sens onc span caeees 257,290 190,660 I. 66,630 
Onion Pacific, Denver & Gulf: 

Gross earn.......... Dates ies 99,962 $511,690 D. $11,728 

Netearn.... .. 97,055 ‘122,346 «DD. 25,291 
For five months: 

Gross earn $2,309.064 $2,599,917 I. $109,147 

Net earn....... 455,759 384,302 I. 71,457 





Warren & Farnsworth,.—This narrow gauge rail- 
road, 18 miles in Jength, purchased last year by Messrs. 
Lapham, Rockwell & Co., of No. 26 Ferry street, New 
York, who have made extensive repairs and brought 
the road up to a fair standard of efficiency, will be ab- 
sorbed among others by the United States Leather Co. 
The road is avery valuable property, as it penetrates 
vast timber lands south of Clarendon, in Warren and 
Forest counties, Pa., and has resources that will bring 
to it a profitable business for many years. Messrs. Lap- 
ham & Co. also own the Tiona Railroad, which is, as 
noted elsewhere, being appraised by Messrs. Foster 
Crowell and F, F. Whittekin, Consulting Engineers, for 
the parties interested. 

Wisconsin, Minnesota & Pacific.—Suit has been 
brought by the Metropolitan Trust Co. of New York for 
foreclosure of a mortgage upon this railroad, part of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis system. The mortgage was 
made to secure a loan of $3,228,000. 








TRAFFIC. 


Traffic Notes. 

It is reported that the scalpers will combine to fight 
the new Texas anti-scalping law. 

The presidents of all the Nebraska lines are to be 
called together soon to take joint action in regard to 
the new maximum rate law. 

The Mobile & Ohio has announced areduction in rates 
to the Fair from Mobile and points south of Cairo on a 
basis of one fare for the round trip, with a 15 days’ limit. 

The Southwestern Traffic Association has adjourned 
without electing any chairman or completing its or- 
ganization. The aftairs of the Association remain in the 
hands of the Secretary. 

The St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railroad has 
extended the right to buy seats or berths in ?ullman 
cars to the holders of its excursion tickets to Chicago, 
on the ground that other roads have violated the agree- 
ment under which these tickets were issued. 

No improvement is noticeable in transcontinental 
freight and passenger rates. 
remains practically unchanged and in the hands of the 
Great Northern. The Union Pacific has notified all con- 
nections to refuse to honor all tickets over its lines of 
Great Northern issue, except points on the Montana 
Central. 

During the month of June the freight movement 
through the Harrisburgh yards of the Pennsylvania 
was as follows: Eastbound, 1,447 trains and 78,515 cars, 
76,993 of whieh were loaded; westbound, 1.224 trains of 
14,205 loaded and 50,787 empty cars, or 64,992 cars in all, 
This was a decrease of 163 trains and 8,925 cars over the 
montn of May 4. : 

The anti scalper law in Minnesota went into effect on 
July 19. The scalpers say they will fight the law as un- 
constitutional. There is no doubt that the railroads will 
do allin their power to see that it is enforced until it 
can be tested in the courts. Nearly all the roads had 
taken out licenses for their agents, but the Attorney- 
General of the state holds that, as the law did not go 
into effect until the 19th, such licenses were invalid, and 
new ones must be issued. 








Tbe situation this week | 





Chicago Traffic Matters, 


CuHIcAGo, July 19, 1893. 

There remains considerable uneasiness over World’s 
Fair rates from Western territory. The roads are not 
getting the business they anticipated. and many of them 
are anxious to make much lower rates. A _ request, 
signed by the Atchison, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul and the Burlington, has been filed with Chairman 
Caldwell, and a meeting of the Western Passenger As- 
sociation has been called for Friday, to cousider a prop- 
osition to make excursion rates good for not to exceed 
30 days on the basis of one fare for the round trip from 
points 200 miles or more from Chicago, and a fare and a 
third from intermediate points. The proposition will 
probably carry. 

The Eastern situation seems to be in better shape this 
week. The market does not appear to be as freely sup- 
plied with return portions of World’s Fair tickets, and 
assuming that the brokers were supplied unused por- 
tions of these tickets, they have either been withdrawn 
or the supply is becoming exhausted and is not bein 
replenished. Both the Lackawanna and Ontario 
Western strenuously deny that they were parties to the 
placing of any illegitimate tickets in the market, ana 
claim that all the return portions of tickets offered by 
the scalpers have been ‘legitimate scalps.” However, a 
meeting of the Joint Committee has been called for 
Thursday, at New York, to consider this and other mat- 
ters of importance. 

The *“*Big Four” has put into effect round trip World's 
Fair tickets from many of its important stations on the 
bisis of one fare for the round trip, good during July, 
and will probably extend the rate toall stations. The 
reason given for this action is that it was found the 
other lines were making various side deals, and the 
company proposed to make au open rate rather than at- 
tempt to keep track of all the small parties and meet 
the excursion rates of its competitors. 

The Monon and Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton have 
followed suit, the Monon making a $7 round trip rate 
from Louisville and $4.50 from Indianapolis, and the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton giving one fare for the 
round trip from Cincinnati and imtermediate points. 
The Erie lines (Buckeye route) promptly met the rate 
from Columbus, Toledo, Wheeling, Cleveland and all 
Ohio River points from Marion, inclusive. The Pennsyl- 
vania is also interested and there is no probability of any 
restoration of ratesin Ohio River territory this month. 

A meeting of the Passenger Department of the Central 
Traftic Association was held vesterday, but no action 
was taken, aside from referring nearly everything to 
the Joint Committee meeting at New York. 

The shipments of eastbound freight, not including 
live stock, from Chicago, by all the lines, for the week 
ending July 15 amounted to 50,257 tons, against 45,793 
tons during the preceding week, an increase of 4,464 
tons, and against 58,134 tons for the corresponding week 
last year. The proportions carried by each road were: 
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Roads. W’k to July 15.|W’k to July 8 
Tons. ; P.c. | Tons. | P.c 
Michigan Central.......... sons) RRS] BE 5,464 11.9 
RED vecgsicnaecideineclsapiades ante 3.162 6.3 2,923 6.4 
Lake Shore & Michigan South.| 8,986 17.9 9,325 20.4 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago..| 6,559 | 13.0 6,329 | 13.8 
Pitts., Cin., Chicago & St. Louis} 5,592 | 11.2 ; 5,020 | 11.0 
Baltimore & Ohio............... 3,095 6.2 2,780 6.1 
Chicago & Grand Trunk.......| 3,450 68 2,351 5.3 
New York, Chic. & St, Louis...} 4,370 8.7 4,586 | 10.0 
Chicage & Brie... . 2.050265 .s50 156 12.8 5,072 11.1 
Oi, 5 C60 Sb, LOUIE. co ccececcs 3,019 60 1,943 4.2 
ONE opaticcces pce £50,257 | 100.0 | 45,793 | 100.9 

















Of the above shipments 1,618 tons were flour, 15,453 
tons grain and millstuff, 10,247 tons cured meats, 12,994 
tons dressed beef, 2,564 tons butter, 1,119 tons hides and 
5,377 tons Jumber. The three Vanderbilt lines carried 
37.7 per cent., the two Pennsylvania lines 24.2 per 
cent. The Lake lines carried 78,468 tons, against 74,429 
a during the preceding week, an increase of 4,039 
ons, 

(Other Chicago traffic news will be found'on page 550.) 


Anthracite Coal Trade. 


The anthracite coal trade in all quarters is reported 
very dull, and the producing companies are apparently 
restricting the output of coal as closely to the actual 
market requirements as possible. In the lower anthra- 
cite fields the collieries are working only four daysa 
week. ‘The output from the upper anthracite regions is 
also being curtailed. The coal trade at Chicago is re- 
ported to be in a somewhat demoralized condition. The 
total output of anthracite for the first half of this year 
exceeded twenty-one million tons, being an increase of 
nearly a million and ahalf tons over the corresponding 
six months of 1892, and this large tonnage has been well 
distributed, the greater part of it having already 
entered into consumption. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
promises to become a more formidable competitor for 
anthracite tonnage in the immediate future, and its 
business in that line is constantly growing. The agents 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad or favored dealers who 
handle its anthracite tonnage have been making serious 
inroads into the trade of the .other companies doing 
business in competition with the Penisylvania Railroad 
during the past year, especially the line and city and 
Southern trade. 

The total amount of anthracite coal sent to market for 
the week ending July 8, as reported by the several car- 
rying companies, was 660,783 tons, compared with 757,- 
5d1 tons in the corresponding week last year, and for 
the year to that date the total tonnage has been 21,789,- 
651 tons, compared with 20,417,059 tons in the correspond. 
ing period of 1892. The leading coal carrying companies 
make the following reports of their tonnage for the week 
ending July 8, and for the year to the same date, com- 
pared with their respective amounts carried to the same 
time last year : 






Week. 1893. 1892. Difference. 
Phil. & Read........ 337,185 3,257,883 12,367,311 I. 890,572 
Shamokin...... -. 15,396 572,200 649.26 ,06' 
Clearfield, Pa.. 33,406 .555,962 1,447,030 I, 138,932 
Hun. & B. Tp.. 37,446 1,082,643 924.080 I. 158,563 
Nottd Wests... isas cccscs 1,642.07 1,376,960 1. 285,047 
Beech Creek. 27,782 1,557,381 1,386.915 I. 170,456 
Ohesa. &. Ohl0.. 660.0 co0008 3,235,776 2,577,322 I. 708,454 


The Reading Railroad system reports that its coal 
shipment (estimated) for last week, ending July 15, was 
350,000 tons, of which 30,000 tons were sent to Port Rich- 
mond and 40,000 tons were sent to New York waters. 
Vessels are in moderate supply at Port Richmond, and 
freights are nominally 


charge to Boston,—Pub 


uoted at 75 to 80 cents, and dis- 
Nic Ledger (Philadelphta). 














